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IS MORE THAN SOAP 





yet costs no more, for while it cleanses thoroughly it 
also disinfects— purifies—at the same time. As electricity 
gives light as well as power, so Lifebuoy Soap cleanses 
as well as destroys the unseen germs of disease. Ordi- 
nary soaps merely cleanse but do not safeguard health 
by destroying the germs of disease as Lifebuoy does. 


Buy a cake from your dealer, use it all up, and if it does 
not do all we say, he will refund purchase money promptly. 
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| THE MEETING OF EXTREMES. 
By GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 
OME and Los Angeles—the infinitely Old and 
| the exuberantly New—the Eternal City and 
the Electric City !—if one asked the casual 
| observer to name offband the two cities unlikest 
| on earth, he might well name these two; if 
maa 3S. one asked the careful student to name the two 
cities likest on earth, it might equally well be 
these two; implied between these judgments would be a whole 
history of the human race. 
When Charles Dudley Warner christened California ‘* Our 
Italy,” he was not inventing a resemblance. Between the 
storied Peninsula and our long, narrow State there exists a real 
analogy. San Francisco, Sacramento, the entire mountainous 
North with Santa Clara Valley and Fresno may serve for our 
wide-awake, commercial Piedmont and our rich and fertile Lom- 
bardy ; while the temperate counties of the middle South stand 
for the garden of our Italy—-Tuscany. We should have to con- 
cede to San Diego the honor of being our Naples (and who dare 
i affirm we shall always lack a Vesuvius?) while we may per- 
haps elect Santa Catalina into a Capri, a trifle out of plumb 
geographically though it be. Beyond San Diego lie our little 
known Calabria and Sicily. All this the most inapprehensive 
eye may grasp; if none has yet discovered those subtler poten- 
tialities which may make a City of Rome of our City of Angels, 
it is perhaps because few have yet lived intimately in these re- 
moved twin cities. Lived, I say, advisedly—not traveled, 
merely ; for the wisdom of the tourist will always be the folly 
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of the resident. There are Americans who live in California 
and have spent some winter months in Rome; there are Ameri- 
cans living in Italy who have passed a Raymond’s Excursion 
space in Los Angeles; neither of these is likely to have caught 
that deep resemblance between her who was the Mistress of the 
Old World and her who is destined to be not the least among 
several mistresses of the New. They miss that fine flower of the 
wanderer’s joy—comparison. And the tourist prefers Rome. 
There is every reason why he should; here are all the things 
the tourist likes—galleries, churches, sights, shops, band-con- 
certs, a king and queen, and a “ picturesque” peasantry, at 
every amelioration of whose miserable lot the tourist groans 
and cries out Sacrilege and the Ruin of the Picturesque! In 
California he must fall on perfect days and sunny circumstance, 
to feel its charm. 

Historicaliy and archzologically, Rome is our elder sister —I 
seem to have heard that we are geologically so; but for Man, 
Time reckons 6y Man. Age apart, however, we look for kindred 
traits where we find kindred features; and to the student of 
physiognomy here is a family resemblance which should mean 
something to our future and is worth our present time to ponder. 
Nor is there anything Rome ever was or had or did so good that 
it may not be bettered on the hills by the Pacific yet one day. 

Those very hills, to begin with, are Roman; like the ‘*City 
of the Soul” ours is a hill-city too, in neither case confined to 
the ancient and sacred Seven. Alike, also, they lie between the 
mountains and the sea, and though it be Sierra as against Apen- 
nine, the Pacific against the Mediterranean—mightiest ocean 
against mightiest sea—yet the natural fact is not impaired, and 
upon this is based a second and climatic one. 

Counting the seasons through, who knows them both must 
own a sisterhood. Such differences as exist are all in Cali- 
fornia’s favor. Rome is both colder and hotter than Los An- 
geles, not in the mercurial fact—the thermometer does not rise 
so high in summer, falls perhaps no lower in winter—but by so 
much as a damp climate is extremer than a dry one. ‘‘Sensi- 
ble” heat and cold is what we suffer or rejoice by. You drip in 
Rome at 80 and may be bone-dry in Los Angeles at 90 degrees 
of heat ; you shiver and amass chilblains in Rome at a tempera- 
ture which in Los Angeles would only send you out of doors to 
warm yourself. In both cities the summer is a long delight, but 
in Rome a languid and enervating one. The popular notion of 
a Roman summer is like the popular notion of a California one 
—not worth the resident’s while to wrestle with. Punctually as 
our western trade-winds, the Mediterranean breeze blows over 
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Rome each day. It may be hot within, even in spite of a care- 
fully adapted architecture ; butit is always cool without, so long 
as you avoid the sun—and Rome is built for shade. ** Foreigners 
(Inglese) and mad dogs walk in the sun,” says the native pro- 
verb, “Christians in the shade.” Yet I have seen bare-headed 
boys hammering away at stone walls or laying roadways in the 
full beating rays of mid-July. It is, however, necessary to re- 
spect the sun of Italy, as it is not necessary in California. It is 
necessary also in New York and Chicago—direly so, but no one 
does it, and therefore the intelligent American, man and beast, 
faints and perishes, is prostrated and sun-stricken throughout 
his burning months, while the ignorant Latin goes calmly and 





unscathed through his. It would be too much to hope that New 
York and Chicago should pause in the mad commercial rush for 
half an hour on any account, but possibly some day if the West 
dictates to the East instead of merely competing with it, out of 
the larger wisdom bred of southern skies it may be able to hold 
up that rush through the midday hours with benefit to the whole 
American people. No real climatic necessity exists for this in 
California, but to strive through those hours of humid heat in 
Italy would be profitless exhaustion, as it is exhaustion profit- 
able mainly to the undertaker in our Atlantic cities. 

Despite this vast difference of the arid and the humid, the 
long, blue, almost rainless Roman summer, and the exceptionally 
sunny winter, would alone serve to recall, to one enamoured of 
our West, his absent love. But there is more. Go into a 
garden ; eucalyptus, pepper, draconia, dracena, fan-palm and 
date-palm, calla lily and bamboo, India-rubber tree and mag- 
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nolia—would you not say, aCalifornian garden ? Only if there 
chance to be a stone-pine, that tree-y glory of all Italy, can you 
be sure that this is rather the garden of Sallust or Lorenzo, than 
some mute, inglorious American's on Adams street or Figueroa. 
A single stone-pine I remember to have seen in the Capitol 
grounds at Sacramento; but this adoration of artists, and pecul- 
iar loveliness of Italy, we in our southland lack, so far as I am 
aware. I wonder we do not coax the lovely foreigner to become 
naturalized amongst us, so perfectly it belongs to our skies and 
seas. Here, too, inour Italian garden are the orange and lemon, 
the fig and the vine, the rose and the geranium; the sacred 











OLD FRIENDS IN Romt 


ilex is but another live-oak to the eye (yet are there absolute 
oaks also), and the oleander has here its rosy apotheosis. Yet 
more; climb to your garden’s highest point and looking west- 
ward on a clear day, exactly in that quarter where you used to 
turn your eyes to the golden strip of the Pacific and Catalina’s 
phantom peaks, you may trace the pale silver of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Pass the long summer months and you shall find your table 
heaped with the same treasure of fruit—nectarine, plum and 
peach, figs purple and green, melon and pear and grape —all that 
went to make so large a part of the summer-joy of that other 
South, where branches bend low and break with pride of fruit 
beneath the loftiest skies on earth. “Skies blue as Italy’s 
was first written by those who never saw a Californian sky burn 
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blue at noon and deeper blue at night. Certainly Italy has 
wonderful skies; as certainly ours are deeper, and the Italian 
nights seem thin beside our own. The dawns of Italy are true 
auroras, pink and fair; our own come solemnly in purple and 
gold. And it is a singular thing that with all the tragedy and 
greatness of empire which was the world’s, with the whole 
weight of human history in it, Italy lacks solemnity to one who 
has known the West. Sad she is, mournful in her beauty always, 
like her people who are pensive even in their mirth; but every- 
thing about her is less solemn than our joyous West. Whether 
it is the greater spaces of earth, the greater clarity of atmos- 
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phere, opening to one vaster spaces of heaven, more awful 
depths of color, Ido not know—perhaps it is because youth is 
really a more serious spectacle than age—but so it is. 

Go up on one of Rome’s high hills and you shall see the city 
nested in the midst of plains. We call it the Campagna here 
and take off our hats; but call it San Fernando, the Tejunga, 
or the Mesa, stretching beyond San Gabriel to the foothills and 
westward in a long reach to the majesty of ocean—you have 
changed the name but scarce the view. Soracte with all its 
snows upon it is no sunnier than San Bernardino—the Aiban 
and Sabine Mountains not so lofty as our Sierras. 

Ours are the higher hills, the vaster plain, the greater sea, the 
kindlier air and sun, the deeper and more sumptuous color. But 
the difference is lost in the alikeness, and one goes about exclaim- 
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ing: “‘ But for that wall—that palace—that column—that single 
monument—I should believe I was in Los Angeles.” And when 
one adds that modern Rome is extending everywhere her trolley 
lines, and has even had a building boom of tragic dimensions, 
one feels the fatality of similarity. 

Here we touch the core of the matter. Can all this alikeness be 
for nothing ? Is it possible for two cities to be born so much 
alike by nature, and the destiny of the one bear no natural pro- 
portion or relation to the other ?—its geography, climate, 
scenery, vegetation, go for naught, exercise no similar influence 
upon the race in constant contact with them? We do not ex- 
pect the child born today to develop in life and character pre- 
cisely as her two-thousand-years-younger ancestress did; but if 
she reproduces minutely the features of that remotely great 
grandmother we shall anticipate that she will ** take after her” 
more or less. Cwsars and Colosseums and an Hierarchical 
Church we do not look to produce on our free Western shores ; 
but a civilization which shall be to the world in its day what 
the Roman civilization at its purest was to its—a city which 
shall be to that new civilization what Rome was to the old—is 
that unreasonable ? 

Modern Rome has little to teach us—the tables indeed are 
turned, and she is taking all her lessons from us, for bad and 
good. It would be strange, however, if so clever an animal as 
man could have inhabited a land so like our own, for so long be- 
fore us, without now and then developing an idea about it 
worth preserving. What he developed that was incidental to 
his own day and history has nothing to say to ours, but that 
which was the outcome of his climate and topography remains 
singularly applicable to our own—a wisdom of the ages worth 
considering, breathed straight from the ** lone Mother of dead 
empire” to our Republican baby of the West. To insist upon 
learning everything all over again for one’s self—inventing an 
alphabet with every baby born, is stupid. We cannot blame our 
Eastern ancestors for modeling their homes and gardens, as 
they framed their lives and laws, after English, Dutch and Ger- 
man models ; but when the Easterner moves West and plants 
his snow-shedding roofs beneath a shower of rose-petals, and 
builds him his Dutch or English lidless house upon a shadeless 
sidewalk and then immures himself—it is time to call him back 
to the decencies. The Greek, the Spaniard, the Provencal, the 
Italian—all these knew something of conditions with which he 
is but a clumsy experimenter; but the oldest mother of all is 
Rome ; and perhaps from her lips he would more readily hear 
reason, from whose lips he received his law. 

In such a hope these studies have been made. 


Rome, Italy 
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ORCHIDS. 
By L. CLARE DAVIS.* 

ATURE’S aristocrats, from their delicate, crinkled, 
at silken or velvety smooth petals, to the superb, fra- 
grant hearts of them! That is her story written in- 
delibly upon the orchid, in dainty shades of cream, yellow, pink, 
rose, mauve, purple, and in virgin white. One feels it in the 
very moment of stepping from the crude, fresh, invigorating air 
of out-of-doors into the soft, humid, perfumed atmosphere of the 
greenhouse where are gathered these titled foreigners from 
many tropic lands. The orchid has been called the flower of 
the millionaire, “ because its rarity and high price hitherto 
put its enjoyment practically out of reach of others.” I fear it 
was also somewhat the habit of the ** others” to depreciate the 
beautiful flower because it had been so often forced to associate 
with some parvenu who valued it chiefly because it cost a great 
deal of money. A little study of this exotio inclines one to 
forget the millionaire and to consider the orchid purely as a 
highly developed and rarely beautiful flower with an individu- 
ality so marked as to be almost human; with the delicate habits 
of a sprite of the air, and a lineage that marks it an aristo- 
crat in its own right. As such it is becoming known and loved 
by many amateurs throughout America who are far from being 

in the millionaire class. 

The orchid will never become common, however, while coal 
remains at its present price; for it requires more coal for the 
orchid house, even in the mild winter climate of California, than 
is needed to take care of a family. The family furnace may 
cool off at night, but the orchid house must never go below a 
temperature of 60° ; while for actual growth the East Indian 
varieties like a temperature of from 75° to 85 and even as high 
as 95°. As yet no substitute has been found for coal—nothing, 
at least, that will give the requisite heat—though hopes are en- 
tertained by the California orchidist that oil may prove an 
effective and cheaper substitute. 

At present the orchid fancier, like the camera enthusiast, 
finds that the first cost of his pet is but a fraction of the ex- 
pense thereto attached. But when the taste for orchids has en- 
tered the soul, there is no cure for it save bankruptcy or death. 
I even suspect that the bankrupt rising from the crash would 
light a candle, set it in a glass-topped box and try what could 
be done in the way of orchid growing. 


*The author desires to express her indebtedness to Dr. A. W. Hoisholt, of Stockton, Cal., 
an orchid-fancier of more than ten years’ standing, and now owner of the choicest collec- 
tion on the Coast, for many courtesies, including the original photographs herewith pre- 
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One enthusiast tells that he began by warming his orchids 
with a coal oil lamp, and went to his improvised greenhouse one 
morning to find the lamp smoking like a miniature Mt. Pelee, 
the place showered with soot, and the plants, of course, ruined. 

The orchid is a native of the tropics, coming to us from East 
India, Australia, the Philippines, China, Brazil, Peru, New 
Granada, Hawaii, Central America and Mexico; and 
quite a large family of its “* poor relations” may be found 
growing wild and comparatively uncared for in Eastern North 
America. ‘To insure success in the hothouse, an effort must be 
made to secure the same conditions of heat and moisture that 
the plant knew in its native habitat. For this reason the 
orchid house is divided into several sections, so that the East 
Indian and Philippine varieties, requiring great heat, may be 
nearest the boiler, those from Brazil and other intermediate 
zones may come next, and varieties from yet cooler climes, last. 
Some plants from Peru and Mexico require plenty of sunlight as 
well as heat. ‘To insure moisture the tables, the floor, the moss 
and lichen-covered walls are kept showered with water, for 
moisture there must be—not too much, but enough. 

Climatic conditions without are to be reckoned with. The 
grower near the coast finds it possible to grow orchids with less 
care than must be given to the greenhouse in the drier interior, 
but excessive fog is not desirable. A hot, dry wind blowing 
through the orchid house would be fatal; so would a cold, wet 
gust. For this reason ventilation is secured by placing the 
ventilators near the ground, that the generous supply of fresh 
air may pass over the pipes and so be warmed find take up 
moisture from the damp earthen floors before reaching the 
plants. To let out the top heat small ventilators are placed in 
the roof. 

The orchid is not, as many suppose, parasitic in its nature. 
True, the larger class—called /-p7phy/a/—grows on the trunks or 
branches of trees in its native land, and in its adopted home pre- 
fers to cling to a section of bark or a rough block of wood. It 
does not, however, penetrate or absorb their substance, but 
feeds delicately on the moisture in the air, from which it is 
sometimes called an air plant. Of this class are the beautiful 
Cattleya and Phalenopsis, the Aérides, Dendrobium, Saccola- 
bium, Oncidium, Stanhopea and others. 

Even the Terrestrials, which grow in the soil, ask but a light, 
rich, mossy loam in which to thrust their roots, from which 
they spring sprite-like into the air or swing head downward as 
in imitation of the animal-friends they knew in the jungle. Of 
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these very handsome and well known are different species of 
Cypripedium, Odontoglossum, Calanthe, Neottia, etc. 

Fastidious in all its habits, the orchid demands and is grate- 
ful for frequent bathing. It belongs literally to the “* leisure 
class.” As a seed it lies in its well-warmed, springy bed of 
moss often a full year before deigning to put out even the 
tiniest leaflet to show that it means to be up and doing, by and 
bye. At the end of another year, if the conditions suit, it will 
have made, perhaps, three-quarters of an inch of growth in its 
two blade-like leaflets. At the end of two years, with its two 
leaves grown two inches, and its tiny pseudo-bulb predicting 
bloom, it is possible to call it a plant, but not by any sort of 
forcing or coaxing will it condescend to flower before the fourth 
or sixth or seventh year. When it does put forth its blossoms 
one is reminded that all highly organized life is slow in matur- 
ing, but that the results are often worth while. It gives proof, 
too, in its endurance, of being well bred; a spray of the ap- 
parently delicate Philippine orchid, cut for me in February, 
keeping in perfect condition for four weeks in a small vase of 
water only occasionally renewed. 

The various kinds of orchids bloom at different times of the 
year, so that, in California, from December until April a suc- 
cession of delicately tinted, exquisitely fragrant bloom is the 
reward of him who has an orchid house and knows how to 
use it. 

The orchid’s curious beauty is its own excuse for being. A 
few species of the genus lan///a, climbing plants, have a 
commercial value, producing the vanilla flavoring extract of 
commerce, but they have rather inferior blossoms, and are not 
grown in the greenhouse. 

There is, perhaps, no other family of plants in the world that 
shows such fascinating variety of form, such distinct individu- 
ality in its blossoms. While many are wonderfully beautiful in 
form and color, others are merely curious from a fancied resem- 
blance toinsect and animal life. 7 Sfzrito San/o, or the ** Holy 
Ghost orchid,” is always interesting to the layman, because its 
pure white petals seem to enclose a white dove—from which it 
takes its name. 

The earliest importations of orchid plants cost as much as 
$1,000 each, for rare kinds. Good plants may now be secured 
for a dollar or two, but ten dollars is not an unusual price for a 
plant. Importations are now larger, and the product secured 
more widely distributed. Ordinarily, propagation is effected by 
dividing the bulbs, or by taking young growths from the base of 
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the stem. Except for experiments in hybridizing, few are the 
growers who have the patience to grow orchids from seed. 

‘‘Look at this marvelous growth,” exclaimed the Doctor, 
with shining eyes, pointing to a flowerless plant that he had 
tended from its infancy and which was then putting up seven 
pseudo-bulbs, and as many leaves about eight inches long.” 

‘‘And how long has this been growing, Doctor ?” 

‘*Seven years.” 

It must be a genuine lover who serves for his mistress seven 
years, and feels that “‘the years were as but a few days for the 
love he had to her.” 

Yet man feels in a sense a creative spirit when, with awk- 
ward fingers, he transfers the pollen of one beautiful flower to 
the pistils of another with a view to producing a new species. 
The seed of this crossing ripens in a twelvemonth, and is im- 
mediately sown on top of a pot or on a slab of wood. Then 
the orchid lover waits patiently for the result of this mating. 
If it be something new and altogether lovely, the good news is 
sent to other orchid lovers. 

A record has been kept of the pedigree and this, with a photo- 
graph of the new wonder, is sent to the orchid journals—per- 
haps across seas to London, where the greatest number of 
orchids are grown. 

The orchid of the greenhouse is subject to various and sun- 
dry diseases, to keep up its reputation as a pampered aristocrat. 
Of these the most injurious are “* Rot,” and ** Spot,” caused 
from injudicious watering. 

It has also many enemies, and one staunch friend—the green 
frog, whose croak is the single humble, homely note inthe luxurious 
abode of these pedigreed pets. While the orchid feeds delicately 
on moisture and “ hot air,” the frog enjoys his dinner of red 
spider, thrips and cockroaches, with mealy bug and borers for 
breakfast and ants and snails for luncheon. That many of 
these delicacies are “‘imported” adds doubtless to the gourmet’s 
satisfaction. 

The orchid was first introduced inthe greenhouses of England 
little more than a century ago, the first specimens having been 
brought from the tropics by returning missionaries and officers. 
Later, many new and striking kinds were discovered on account 
of the extravagant sums offered for novelties. Stimulated by 
these prizes, collectors scoured every part of the tropics, risking 
and often sacrificing life in the mountains, jungles and fever- 
haunted swamps in quest of the finest specimens. So great is 
the danger from wild animals that collectors are often forced to 
urge their native helpers on at the point of a brace of pistols. 
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It must not be inferred from this that the orchid is an unusual 
plant in its own home. On the contrary, it outstrips all others 
there, taking and holding the best positions; swinging airily 
from the trunks of lofty trees, which must be felled to secure 
it, clambering over dripping rocks in shady places, clinging 
daringly to mountain sides at points a; high as 14,000 feet, and 
throwing itself with reckless abandon into jungle depths where 
the foot of man may not go. 

Even when good plants were secured it was difficult to pack 
them properly for transit from the forests to a seaport and for 
the long sea voyage. It may be guessed how uncongenial was 
the journey, with its changes of temperature and frequent 
storms, to these southland dwellers. Little was known of their 
habits and proper treatment. Growers could but guess and 
experiment, until intelligent study was given the orchid in its 
nativeland. Itis related that an accident revealed the wayward 
bent and disposition of the S/anhopeas. They had been planted 
in pots over and again only to rot and die. <A pot was accident- 
ally broken, but as the plant had steadily refused to grow no 
attention was paid toit. Then, behold through the cracks the 
flower spikes forced their way and burst into bloom, growing 
head downward—which is the Stanhopea’s preference—and is 
not to be trifled with. In the wild freedom of its trepical 
home, many are the orchid’s cunning devices for attracting 
bees, moths, and butterflies, and so securing fertilization. The 
matter of natural fertilization is too many-sided for the scope 
of a magazine article, and it has been well handled by such 
masters as Darwin and others. But it is so full of interest and 
poetry that one cannot forbear touching upon it, and I quote 
from Grant Allen, who has written so charmingly of the ** Mar- 
riage Customs of Plants.” He says: 

Highest of all the threefold flowers and most wonderful are the great 
group of orchids. It would be quite impossible for me to give you any 
account of the infinite devices invented by these plants to secure insect 
fertilization, and even the flower is so extremely complex that I can hardly 
undertake to do it. The ovary in orchids is inferior and curiously twisted. 
It supports six perianth pieces, three of which are sepals, often long and 
very handsome, while two are petals, often arching like a hood over the 
center of the flower. The third petal, called the lip, is quite different in 
shape and appearance from the other two and usually hangs down ina very 
conspicuous manner. There are no visible stamens to be recognized as 
such, but the pollen is contained ina pair of tiny bags or sacks close to the 
stigma. It is united into two sticky, club-shaped lumps usually called the 
pollen masses. In other words, the orchids have got rid of all their 
stamens except one, and even that one has united with the stigma. ‘ 
The spotted orchis has a long tube or spur at the base of its sepals, and this 
contains abundant honey. The pollen masses are neatly lodged in two 
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little sacks or pockets near the stigma and are so placed that their lower 
ends come against the bee’s head as he sucks the honey. These lower 
ends are gummy or viscid, and if you press a straw or pencil point against 
them the pollen masses gum themselves to it naturally and come readily 
out of the sacks as you withdraw the pencil. In the same way, when the 
bee presses them with his head the pollen masses stick to it and he carries 
them away with him as he leaves the flower. At first, the pollen masses 
stand erect on his forehead, but as he flies through the air they dry and 
contract so that they come toincline forward and outward. By the time 
he reaches another plant they have assumed such a position that they are 
brought into contact with the stigma as he sucks the honey. But the 
stigma is gummy, too, and makes the pollen adhere to it, and in this way 
cross-fertilization is rendered almost a dead certainty. The result of these 
various clever dodges is that the orchids have become one of the dominant 
plant families of the world and in the tropics usurp many of the best and 
most favored positions. 

Miiller tells of the fertilization of the Cypripedium Calceolus 
(one of the *‘ Lady's Slipper” variety) by various bees thus: 

These bees attracted by the color and perfume of the flower fly into the 
slipper-shaped lip and lick and bite the hairs lining its floor, which are 
sometimes covered with small drops of honey. They try for some time to 
escape by climbing up the vaulted sides of their prison towards the orifice 
that they entered by; at last, after creeping beneath the stigma, they 
manage, with a great effort, to escape by one of two small openings at the 
base of the lip; in doing so they smear one shoulder with a sticky pollen 
from the anther immediately above. In the next flower the bee, as it 
creeps under the stigma, leaves some pollen on its papillae, which are long 
and point obliquely forward ; then squeezing itself again through one of 
the small orifices it acquires another load of pollen; cross-fertilization is 
thus effected regularly. 

Many further interesting examples could be given of the 
methods of fertilization. Species with a short and not very 
narrow nectary, says Darwin, are fertilized by bees and flies; 
those with a much elongated nectary, or one having a very nar- 
row entrance, by butterflies and moths. 

The concealment of the honey in a nectary protected by other 
parts of the flower, says Miiller, protects the honey from rain 
and permits a larger supply to be accumulated, thus attracting 
visitors in an increased degree. Its disadvantages are that the 
honey is less easily discovered, less acute visitors are excluded, 
the more intelligent cannot obtain it so quickly and fertilization 
is slow. But (mark Nature’s clever schemes) the path to the 
concealed honey is hinted at by colored spots that point towards 
the honey, and the more intelligent find it quickly. 


Stockton, Cal. 
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THE CALIFORNIA LAKE COUNTRY. 


(In the Sierras, beyond Lake Tahoe.) 


By Fk. DE LAGUNA. 


ARLY ona morning of late July, Camp 
i Agassiz was astir—-an expedition was 
on foot to the Lake of the Woods. 
Two nights were to be spent beneath the 
beauty of the stars, in the glow of a great 
camp-fire ; one on a windy promontory over- 
looking Heather Lake; the next on the 
sheltered, secluded shore of the Lake of the 
Woods. The itinerary led through the wild 
Desolation Valley, at the foot of Pyramid 
Peak, and along the edges of the Medley 
Lakes. 

One might suppose that the beauty and wild- 
ness of Camp Agassiz were alluring enough, 
without these ambitious jaunts into remoter 
fastnesses. But we were seven adventurous 
spirits whom distance and fatigue could not 
tame, to whom always what lay beyond was the goal of our hopes. 
Tents were to us as ladies’ parlors, and fir-mattressed cots as the 
couch of a sybarite. The gigantic smile of good old earth, her 
stern and kindly bosom, we longed for with all the simple faith 
of the primitive man, who pillowed his head upon a stone and 
dreamed great dreams. So with affectionate contempt for Camp 
Agassiz and its concessions to the demands of animal comfort 
in the way of tent and dining-table, we looked at the grim peaks 
still higher than we were, and determined to lock natures with 
the very spirit of the rocks. 

An undersized burro, fawn-colored, serene and silent as a 
wooden ark-dweller, was led into the clearing. Never was so 
pretty a picture of sweet submission, while the men began to 
adjust the pack-blankets and provisions for seven people. But 
when the fifth roll of blankets was lifted into place, the burro, 
silent still, but with a look in his eye like a curse, dropped 
down, rolled over on the pack and pensively pointed four tiny 
hoofs to the skies. Again and again the complexities of the 
diamond hitch were unraveled, the pack was pulled aside and 
its bearer was strenuously encouraged to assume an attitude of 
official dignity. The burro with saintlike submission and a 
look of gentle courtesy would rise and stand, meekly yielding 
its body to the first installment of the load. Then once more 
the vicious side of his nature asserted itself—and the morning 
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was wearing away. 
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So we packed Sancho, the one-eyed donkey (intended for use 
as a riding animal for the ladies), and at last began the steep 
ascent of the rock-bound trail that leads ultimately to the Susie 
and Tallac trails. 

We carried our first nooning’s refreshment in the creels slung 
over our shoulders, so that Sancho might pursue his uninter- 
rupted and peaceful journey to Heather Lake, where he would 
be relieved of his burden for the night. Thither he was at 
once driven by two sturdy lads who ate their luncheon as they 
walked ; while the rest of us, with as keen appetites, delayed 
on the shores of Susie Lake to lunch and enjoy the luxury of 
unhampered leisure. Each day in the mountains is like Lowell's 
‘Cathedral Day ;” and so this, while it lasted, was the supreme 
day in our experiences. The picture melted and took form 
again in our memories, to be recalled in duller city ways—the 
snow-burdened peaks rising close about us; the tall, straight 
shafts of the firs and pines; the boulders crumbling as if smitten 
by some giant’s hammer; the lily-laden pools with their dark- 
green shadows; the ground pine fringing our path, the dwarfed 
ceanothus, as delicate as the trailing arbutus, and scores of 
other flowering plants in wild and charming profusion; and 
always the allurement of the trail itself, winding and turning, 
ascending and descending, now in the open, now under shelter- 
ing trees, leading us enchanted to still greater enchantment 
beyond. 

The trail from Susie Lake to Heather led us past a snow-bank 
under which a mountain stream, formed of melting snow from a 
higher bank, had cut its way, leaving a snow-cave or tunnel 
some forty feet long and ten feet wide with rounded apertures 
ateach end. The ceiling of the cave was marked by hundreds 
of groined arches, while the sides and bottom, except where the 
stream flowed, were fantastic with thousands of stalactites. 

When we reached Heather Lake, we gave ourselves up to the 
delights and freedom of the place. Some of us sat idly in the 
moored boat and watched a swimmer breasting the high waves 

for the inevitable storm was blackening the lake. Ina distant 
cove that offered moderate shelter, the fisherman of the party 
was casting his line for our supper. In the little shack on the 
rocks above, a lady with house-keeping instincts was arranging 
our stores on the shelves; already the great stone fire-place was 
bursting with flames. The shack is only about six feet by 
eight, but the fire-place is four by four. The shadows warned 
us that some preparation must be made for an outdoor camp, 
and we began to hunt a sheltered spot for the camp-fire, since 
the wind was blowing hard. ‘This found and fuel for the night 
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gathered, we sat down to supper in the shack with hearty good- 
will. The wind roared outside as if it would pluck our frail 
shelter from the rocks and hurl it into the black depths beyond ; 
but we were merry within, turning the bacon on a spit and 
searching for potatoes in the coals that mocked us with their 
hidden treasure. 

The night around the camp-fire was not so tempestuous as 
might have been expected, judging from the roaring and crash- 
ing of the forest; for the wind seemed to blow above us, leav- 
ing the atmosphere quiet for several feet near the ground. We 
thought to roll up in our blankets and sleep; but the bleak 
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forest, the rush of wave and wind, the cold stars, and the leap- 
ing flames of our camp-fire appealed to our imaginations too 
strongly. The wild beauty of the night enthralled us, and our 
seasons of sleep were short and interrupted. 

With the first light of morning, our fishermen were already 
on the lake to win our morning meal. A roaring fire again 
beat back the cold from the chinks of the shack, while we break- 
fasted like Olympians. Then followed an hour of rowing on 
the lake or dozing in some quiet spot, as we drank in health and 
sunshine. 

Heather Lake has a wild, almost a sinister, beauty. Its water 
is black, and its perpendicular rocky sides suggest a tiny gem 
in a deep setting. It is so far up in the mountains that the 
snows often lie on its banks all through the summer. On that 
July day we crossed many a little snow-field. It is named from 
the gardens of white and purple heather which border the south 
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end of the lake. This is a low-growing plant, quite unlike the 
Scottish plant ; yet the mountain lake with its small tiny island 
suggested, even in its sterner features, the scenery of the ** Lady 
of the Lake.” 

About mid-day we set our faces toward Desolation Valley, the 
two young men driving the well-laden Sancho, while the rest of 
the party crossed in a boat to the entrance to the valley. Here 
we found a trail so precipitous that Sancho, modest and reti- 
cent as he had shown himself to be hitherto, became recalcitrant. 
He sat down in the trail and slid some thirty feet, then rolled 
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over in a disconsolate heap. But our knights were undaunted. 
They relieved him of his load, and when he still refused to as- 
sume an intelligent attitude, they lassoed his hoofs and with a 
quick jerk turned him to an upright position. The men con- 
veyed the pack to the crest of the hill, and Sancho, having no 
further quarrel with destiny, gravely picked his way up the 
trail. 

A rest, luncheon, repacking the mule—and we began our in- 
teresting journey through Desolation Valley. The direction we 
were to take was indicated by “‘ ducks”—piles of stones at vary- 
ing intervals, and most reassuring in that pathless basin. 
Without these we should have had to retrace our steps many 
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times ; for the surface is indented with cups and saucers, deep 
holes and shallow, often so filled with water as torender advance 
impossible. To the right loomed Pyramid Peak, stern in its 
snow-clad remoteness; but our road kept us to the left, in the 
direction of a piece of hemlock woods that skirted the valley. 
We climbed and dropped, and climbed and dropped again, over 
the water-worn and rocky floor of the valley. It is its wild 
appearance that gives the valley its name, and not the feeling 
induced; for Desolation Valley is beautiful in its setting and 
most interesting in its contour. But no fish are in the endless 
chain of lakes, and only dwarfed trees grow in its rock-bound 
domains. Wherever the soil has collected in sheltered nooks, 
grass grows and flowers bloom. These tiny oases are very fre- 
quent and most charming in their surprises. 

The walk through the woods brought us to wide meadows 
where many herds of cattle grazed. Woods again skirted the 
meadows, and at last brought us to the brow of a hill. Far be- 
low us lay the Lakeof the Woods. The trail was steep, Sancho 
was reckless, and our descent was rapid. We had rested and 
lingered so prodigally on our way that evening was beginning 
to cast its shadows in the valley when we finally reached the 
narrow end of the lake and a fitting camp-ground. We founda 
circular grove with a rock-built altar in its center. Our camp- 
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fire was soon lighting up the wall of trees around us, and 
making more dense the blackness beyond. The quiet of the spot 
settled down upon us like a garment. We felt as if we had 
come to a shore where we might stay forever, and our hearts 
sang, © We will return no more.” 

And now the moon shed its luster over the lakes, and we saw 
reflected with a wondrous beauty Pyramid Peak. The lake 
deepened under this reflection until it seemed as if we were 
standing on the rim of the world, overlooking space. The fire 
roared and sent its sparks to fade among the stars. For the 
second night we wrapped our blankets about us, and lying close 
to the fire, we looked into the night. How shall we ever forget 
the sweet solemnity of that star-begirt grove ? We could hear 
the water lapping on the shore; high above us swung the crests 
of the trees. The enchantment of the place subdued our 
hearts ; we had found perfect peace. 

The morning brought back the warmer tints of the scene. 
Far in the distance, as through a gateway, we could see the 
haze that hung over Strawberry Valley. To the right rose 
Pyramid; to the left, Eagle Mountain; the lake lay at their 
base, within the sheltering woods. 

We were toreturn by the Lucile trail, a much shorter route 
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than the one through Desolation Valley, so we lingered until 
late in the afternoon, revelling in the indescribable allurements 
of the region. Some of us walked to the “gateway,” hoping 
to view froma great height Strawberry Valley below us. But 
the loveliness everywhere detained us, and we finally gave up 
the search for the mountain watch-tower, to bask in the sun 
under the shelter of a great rock. 

The dusk was gathering as we pursued our way over the 
Lucile trail. Here new wonders greeted us; first, the silent 
Lake Lucile, high up in the craggy mountain bed, 8,000 feet 
above the sea-level ; then the almost precipitous but well built 
trail, the sudden turns in the road that brought us out upon a 
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promontory a thousand feet above the Grass Lake country; the 
fallen forest giants that barred our way and sent us seeking 
new trails; and all the country glowing in the soft light of 
evening. 

And now we are on the Grass Lake trail; now wending our 
way through the Glen Alpine Springs enclosure ; and now we 
are beneath the flag that waves over Camp Agassiz. We have 
known a pleasure no after sorrow can dim. 

This wonderful region of lakes lies southwest of Lake Tahoe. 
The famous Mount Tallas is one of the peaks. Do not be en- 
ticed by the glory of Lake Tahoe to remain on its shore, nor be 
deterred by the few steep miles lying between it and the won- 
drous lake country beyond, but discover for yourself one of the 
most enchanting regions in the High Sierras. 


University of Southern California, 
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ON PAPEETE BEACH.’ 
By CHARLES KEELER. 


HE ** Southern Cross” was having her bot- 
tom scraped as I stepped aboard of her 
with Captain Lake to examine some 

pearls he had brought from the Pémotu 

Islands. The little steamer was lying a 

few feet off the water-front, and at her 

side was a row of six black heads in the 
water. They were good-natured looking 
heads, some with bushy hair, and one with 

a grey beard; and all were puffing and 

snorting and laughing there in the tide. 

Suddenly one head disappeared, and then 

another and another, until there were no 

heads visible, and I waited a long time, 
wondering if they would ever appear again, 
but presently one after another came up 
with a sputter and a laugh. Then I saw an arm uplifted from 
the sea and in the hand a piece of cocoanut shell. The mys- 
tery of cleaning ships’ bottoms in the South Seas was explained. 
These divers had no doubt gained proficiency in their art in 
the Pémotuan pear! fisheries. ‘There are schooners constantly 
plying between Papéete and the various atolls of the Pémotu 
group, carrying a miscellaneous cargo of merchandise to be used 
in barter with the natives, in exchange for pearl-shell, pearls 
and copra. I went aboard one of these little craft just before 
she sailed on a cruise, and was surprised to find what an assort- 
ment of supplies was deemed necessary to fill the wants of 
simple savages. The bolts of bright-colored calico, cheap 
ribbons and laces, were to be expected as a matter of course, 
and hatchets, chisels and other tools did not seem out of place ; 
but when I learned that there were ice-machines, sewing-ma- 
chines, and in fact all sorts) 
of machines which only the 

refinements of civilization . ee 4 

are supposed to require, | 

gave up all attempt at pic- . 

turing the life of these sav- 

age pearl divers. 

As to their skill as divers, 
however, there can be no 
question. They are said to \ Brr ov Tanirt Hat 


“Illustrated from drawings by Louise M. Keeler 
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remain under water from two to three minutes, and to go 
down to a depth of thirteen fathoms. It is a very wearing 
life, which only the strongest men can long endure; and 
as perfect pearls are seldom found, it is not surprising that 
they bring a large price in the Papéete market. The chief com- 
merce of Tahiti is in pearl-shell, which is brought to Papéete 
by the boat-load to be exported to Europe. The French govern- 
ment has very wisely guarded with great care the interests of 
the natives in pearl fishing, prohibiting foreigners in diving 
suits from taking part in the work, and enforcing a close season 
upon alternate years for each island. 

Everything upon Papéete beach jis done in the same charm- 

















EVENING IN PaPpEETE HARBOR 


ingly simple fashion. Even the bicycles are pedaled with bare 
feet. Iconfess that it was something of a disillusion to find 
bicycles at all upon this far-away coral strand. The horses and 
carriages were less incongruous, although I had not pictured 
them in my fancies of Tahiti. The carriages and wagons were 
not unlike the vehicles of home, save for being rather more 
clumsy, as if made to withstand the wear and tear to which they 
are subjected; but the horses are descended from a Chilean 
stock, which has no doubt degenerated in the course of years. 
The little animals reminded me very strongly, on first acquaint- 
ance, of overgrown jack-rabbits. When once fairly in motion 
they bound along in their loose harnesses, regardless of conse- 
quences, and pedestrians must dodge them at short notice. I 
learned, however, in the course of time, to respect these stunted 
beasts for their power of endurance, 
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It is hard to realize that the discovery and settlement of 
Tahiti by Europeans is contemporaneous with that of California; 
but as I strolled up to the substantial barracks which the French 
have erected, and on into the hills, I found many old houses 
built of rubble and covered with coral lime, very similar in effect 
to the adobe houses of early California, hinting at a domestic 
architecture of half a century or more ago, which was charac- 
teristic of Spain. There are many stone walls about town, and 
buildings with tiled roofs that give the place a continental air. 
Indeed there is a settled look about Papéete, nestling amid its 
tropical foliage beside the quiet waters of the bay, which be- 
speaks repose. Noone isina hurry. Nothing is in process of 
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construction. ‘The houses are all made; the gardens are grown 
up about them; the work is all done. 

To besure, the clothes must be washed here, as in less favored 
parts of the earth; but there is no toiling over washtubs about 
it. On strolling down the beach at almost any time of the day 
one may see how it is done. 

There is a most picturesque cement basin along the Quai du 
Commerce, with a tiled roof to protect it from the sun, and 
here the women sit or paddle about with their washing, some 
dressed in loose gowns of bright calico; and others, generally 
the belles of the company, clad only in their gay pdreus—strips 
of cloth tied about them. They laugh and talk and pound 
their clothes with sticks in the most sociable little groups, 
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making a picnic of this as of nearly every occasion in their 
simple lives. It is a veritable South Sea Island washing bee, 
and who would not enjoy washing under such propitious circum- 
stances? There is a ditch running along a square not far 
away, where other women are at work washing clothes; and 
their graceful figures in bright gowns imaged in the still water 
beneath the spreading shade of arching trees, form pictures 
which would gladden the heart of an artist. 

I had been watching these women at work one morning, and 
had strolled down the beach in the shade of the acacia trees, 
thinking how delightfully simple and primitive life was here. 
A dusky-skinned man had passed me with a pole over his 
shoulder from which swung a bunch of bread-fruits and cocoa- 
nuts at one end, and a cluster of pineapples from the other. 
Close by the shore a native was paddling in his narrow dugout, 
which could not have kept right side up for a moment, were it 
not for the outrigger with a long pole lashed to it, catamaran- 
fashion. I was enjoying the barbaric scene, which recalled the 
days before the missionary and trader had come here, when 
suddenly, from one of the little cottages that nestled among the 
trees, rang out the familiar strains of ** Traumeri,” played 
upon the piano with genuine pathos in its appealing tones. 
Yes, alas, the old life of happy ease is passing away, and civiliz- 
ation is bringing to these gentle people its burden of sorrow, 
although it cannot rob them of their childlike trust, their spirit 
of brotherly love. Much of the Christianity which we only 
preach, these simple natives practice. If any one is hungry 
they will feed him, and he who needs a friend will not seek in 
vain. ‘There is a smile upon every face for the stranger, and a 
word of welcome for him who is forsaken. I have seen natives 
with coarse mouths and spatulate feet who could serve as models 
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of gentleness and courtesy to the average civilized man. Rude- 
ness is an almost unheard of thing in a native, but the curses 
of drink and commercialism are doing their deadly work 
amongst them, and another generation will find them sadly 
altered. 

The charm of Papéete beach cannot be fathomed by the 
casual tourist; but he who lives for a time beside this blue ex- 
panse of tropical water soon falls under its spell. Imagine a 
snug little harbor, deep enough to float the largest man-of-war 
close to the beach, yet so small that a canoeman would require 
less than an hour’s time to paddle across it from point to point. 
Fancy this cove cut off from the sparkling billows of the open 
sea by a low coral reef which shows only as a line of dazzling 
white breakers with a gap left just wide enough for a gateway 
in the middle. Picture the view across the still, green water of 
the little bay, past the line of surf to the brilliant blue ocean, 
flecked with combers by the brisk trade wind, and beyond to the 
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long stretch of the island of Mooréa with its outline of sharp 
mountain peaks deeply cleft with defiles, lying in a pale blue 
haze some seventeen miles distant. Then fill this harbor with 
its fleet of ships and steamers—schooners for trade with neigh- 
boring islands, a brig for California, a French bark, the big 
black French cruiser Proté, with ominous ram and array of 
guns frowning from decks and portholes, a little steamer or two 
for local trade and New Zealand, and a motley collection of 
small boats and native canoes drawn up on the beach, and 
covered with the leaves of the cocoanut to keep off the sun. 
The small quarantine island of Métu-Uta lies to the northward 
of the harbor-mouth, inside of the reef, with cocoanut palms 
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gracefully overtopping its other vegetation. Upon the beach 
opposite is the ship-yard, where a vessel is lying on her beam 
for repairs, and another boat is in process of construction 
under a thatched roof. 

Then turn from the sea to the land, and picture the shady 
water-front street, with its row of long stores and houses, unob- 
trusively tucked away behind acacias, palms and d4urau trees. 
Back of this the mountains rise in along line from the coast 
toward the interior peaks, where a mass of cloud overhangs 
them. Fancy the brilliant green colors, the splendid vermilion 
of the flamboyant tree matched by the flowing gown of a pass- 
ing girl, the white of men’s coats lighting up the cool green 
shade, and the sense of peace and repose every where. 
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TAHITI. 


There are many interesting types to be found on Papéete 
beach—the officers and soldiers, the gevs d’armes in their spot- 
less uniforms, the French sailors in white blouses with big blue 
collars, the Chinese merchants, the black Indians who are em- 
ployed by some of the well-to-do families as servants, and a 
meagre sprinkling of Europeans. Then there are a goodly 
number of French officials to unwind the endless red-tape of 
colonial administration. But by far the larger proportion of 
people seen on the beach are either full-blooded natives or half- 
castes. The women wear loose-hanging dresses which are fre- 
quently hitched up coyly under one arm, displaying a stocky 
bare ankle. Even though the nose be a trifle broad, and the 
mouth a little heavy, the eyes are always large and beautiful 
and every face beams on the slightest pretext with a kindly 
smile. The people squat with drooping shoulders in attitudes 
which are frequently far from graceful, but they walk with 
superb poise and lithe, supple motions. The children have un- 
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commonly bright and responsive faces. In the town the men 
wear shirts and trousers, as a rule, and the more aristocratic 
are attired in immaculate white duck ; but clothes are willingly 
discarded in favor of the more graceful pdrveu—a_ brightly 
figured cloth wrapped around the waist and hanging to the 
knees. This, with a wreath of ferns or flowers about the 
head, completes a costume as comfortable as it is attractive, 
and shows off to the best advantage the magnificently framed 
figure with its splendid bronze coloring. ‘The natives are pas- 
sionately fond of flowers, and wear them in their hair and be- 
hind their ears, as well as in wreaths. 

It was a sad disappointment to me to find that the natives in 

*apcete did not live in their primitive houses. To see the nar- 
row streets crowded with little painted cottages with corrugated 
iron roofs was far from the picture my fancy had formed of 
the life on this remote island. I was told that the French 
government would not allow thatched roofs in town on account 
of the danger of fire, and furthermore that the missionaries and 
traders had done all in their power to wean the natives from 
their life of beautiful simplicity to our standards of propriety 
and barren formality. Fortunately they have made less pro- 
gress outside the confines of the town, and one has only to walk 
up or down the beach a short distance to find the charm of 
more unsophisticated habits. We come to little clusters of 
homes made in the form of rectangular houses of bamboo, with 
overhanging thatched roofs of pandanus leaves. Happy groups 
of brightly clad natives gossip in the shade, or busy themselves 
about the camp-fire cooking a meal of /¢é7s, or red mountain 
bananas, and bread-fruit. Their merry voices ring out heartily, 
or perchance blend in rhythmic song. In pitiful contrast with 
this is a group of white houses standing in a waste of bare 
ground with scarcely a spray to hide their nakedness. I was 
told it was the establishment of the Mormon missionaries and 
their converts. 

To see the town life to the best advantage, it is necessary to 
be up at daybreak and visit the market. On Sunday morning 
the scene is especially animated. In an open block extend two 
long roofed enclosures, one appropriated to meat and vegetables, 
and the other to fish. Across the lane and along the edge of 
the enclosure is a row of men, women and children with fruits 
to sell, and the crowd assembled in the square would do credit 
to a metropolis. In fact all Papéete is here—mus?¢ be here, or 
go hungry for the day. The hubbub of low-toned savage 
voices rolls in waves across the morning air. The bright colors 
of the womens’ gowns shift and shuffle in the gray light before 
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sunrise. We jostle between good-natured groups of dusky- 
skinned morning gossipers. Here aman in shirt and péreu is buy- 
ing out the slender stock of pineapples which a girl has exposed 
for sale; a woman is purchasing sheets of sheeny white bamboo 
fibre to be stripped up and woven into a hat; a boy passes with 
a long fish for breakfast; a man crosses our way with a big 
bunch of /és, and again the throng closes about us like a pass- 
ing cloud, and all detail is lost. 

In the fish-market is a most wonderful array of the finny 
tribe. An ichthyologist would go into raptures over the dis- 
play of fish, representing so many species unknown to more 
temperate waters, some of them gorgeously colored, and many 
of them grotesquely formed. At one stand a man was offering 
for sale what appeared at first sight to be a bundle of thick green 
sticks of bamboo, cut into three-foot lengths. On investigation 
we learned that they were filled with prepared cocoanut and 





shrimps, with the end of each stick securely stopped with a leaf 
tied over it. By seven o’clock the market is about sold out, and 
by eight, the square is deserted save for a few chance pass- 
ers-by. 

After marketing comes the morning coffee, for in the con- 
tinental fashion breakfast is not served until ten or eleven. 
When ready, however, it is a most substantial meal, and answers 
until dinner at six or later. All business is suspended from ten 
until two, although I have found no evidence of any one se- 
riousy injuring his health by over-exertion during the inter- 
vening hours. There seems to be some difference of opinion as 
to the native capacity for work. Certainly the climate is not 
conducive to hard manual labor, nor have the habits of genera- 
tions predisposed the people to a life of systematic toil. In- 
deed, why should they work ? The bread-fruit yields its ample 
harvest without cultivation; cocoanuts can be had for the 
climbing, pineapples for the picking ; and as for fish, a native has 
only to go out and fill his canoe where a white man might fish all 
day in vain. The Tahitians are strongly socialistic in their 
feelings, and are always ready to share their possessions with 
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improvident relatives or friends. ‘They are not exacting about 
property rights ; and as there is no tax on land, there is little 
need for money. It isa life free from danger and care, fostered 
by the most propitious climate the earth can boast. The y 
temperature seldom falls below sixty and rises but little above 
eighty-five or ninety. ‘There is nearly always a refreshing 
breeze from the sea, and hurricanes do not reach the shores of 
this favored land. 

Under these conditions the native population can not be ex- 
pected to furnish any considerable amount of labor for the sys- 
tematic cultivation of the islands, and the day is not far distant 
when the difficulty will be met by large importations of Chinese 
or natives of other islands. The coolies who have come here 
thus far turn into merchants with surprising facility, and nearly 
all the smaller shopsof Papéete as well as those about the \ 
islands are in theirhands. ‘Their stores are amusing from the 
diversity of articles carried and the smallness of the stock. If 
you would purchase a hat you do not goto a hat store and 
make your selection. Nearly every shop on the beach has three 
or four hats for sale, and after visiting six or eight esiablish- 
ments and discovering at last the style you want, it is a trifle 
disappointing to find the hat does not fit, and that the search 
must be continued. More than likely you will be told that the 
hat you have in mind does not exist in Tahiti, but that one of 
the native women can makeit for you. You hunt up the weaver 
of straw to learn that she plaits only in strips which must be 
sewed together. The hat you want is all woven and can be se- 
cured by sending to the Pémotus. It will be possible to get 
one by the next boat which means a delay of two or three 
months ; but why should one be ina hurry about a new hat ? 
No one hurries with anything here. 

Nor is this the only difficulty encountered by the stranger 
who would shop in Papéete. Perchance he speaks a little 
French, and thinks that in a colony of the Republic, that will 
carry him anywhere. He enters a store and finds the proprietor 
can converse only in Tahitian. In the next shop Chinese alone 
is spoken, and the merchant proves to be extremely dull about 
understanding that his prices are too high. At last your pur- 
chase is made, and you offer an American gold piece in pay- 
ment. It is eagerly accepted, and you receive in exchange sun- 
dry pieces of Chile money worth less than half their face value, 
and some French coins at a different exchange rate, with the 
complications of Chile dollars, francs, centimes, and I know not 
what denominations, to fathom. ‘The bewildered purchaser can 
only look wise and accept whatever is offered him, trusting that 
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it may be right or nearly so. But these are mere details, and 
do not serve to disturb the even tenor of our way in this land of 
peace and ease. 

Of course there are merchants upon Papéete beach who carry 
on a large importing and exporting trade. ‘There are French, 
German, English, and American houses here which transact a 
surprising amount of business—surprising for a South Sea 
Island town—but Papéete is the administrative and commercial 
center of all the French possessions in these waters, and is in 
constant intercourse with the Pémotus, the Marquésas, the Lee- 
ward, and the other islands of the Society group of which 
Tahiti is the chief. Then there is a goodly commerce with the 
outer world in the exportation of the various products of the 
islands—pearl shell and pearls from the Pémotus, and vanilla 
beans, copra, or dried cocoanut, from Tahiti, as well as some 
fresh fruits (such as oranges, bananas and cocoanuts) from the 
various islands for New Zealand. The steamers for San Fran- 
cisco are now also carrying fresh fruits to the American market. 
As yet, however, there has been almost no systematic effort 
made to develop the resources of the islands. The most de- 
licious coffee is grown here, as well as cane sugar, cocoa, and 
other products of the tropics which have thus far received but 
little attention. Cotton and rice can be cultivated to advantage, 
while the possibilities for tropical fruits are almost unlimited. 
The most delicious guava jelly is made for home consumption, 
and there is an abundance of avocados, or alligator pears, which 
are considered a great delicacy at home. 

It is surprising that a region so richly endowed by nature 
should have remained undeveloped so long. Discovered at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century by that redoubtable 
Spanish sailor, Fernando de Queros, it was practically unheard 
of by the other nations of Europe for nearly two hundred years, 
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until the voyages of Wallis, Bougainville and Cook brought it 
into prominence. ‘Toward the close of the eighteenth century, 
English missionaries, through the information ftrnished by 
Captain Cook, chose Tahiti for their first efforts in converting 
the natives. Could that little band of enthusiasts who came 
here on the Duff in the year 1797, revisit the scene of their labors 
today, they would be sad indeed at the outcome of it all. With 
the noblest motives, and undoubted courage, they braved un- 
known dangers to spread the gospel among the heathen—with 
what result? ‘Today the natives are all professedly Christian 
or Mormon, and in every district of the islands are costly 
churches of both Protestant and Catholic denomination. Still, 
the strife of sects continues ; and Mormons and Seventh Day 
Adventists are picking up the few crumbs already unconsumed. 
The purity of motive which inspired the early missionaries has 
been replaced to a large extent by commercialism, and these 
splendid children of nature living like the birds in a land of 
plenty are being rapidly changed into abject creatures with the 
vices of civilization and the superstitions of savagery, beneath 
the veneer of calico dresses and painted houses! Have they 
given up their savage customs, their wars and their sacrifices of 
human victims. Aye, but they have taken upon themselves 
civilized customs more debasing and more insidiously deadly. 
They have abandoned their national drink of kava, because its 
use was attended with heathen rites. With rum there are no 
rites but only orgies. ‘The example of the sailor and the trader 
has sunk deeper into their lives than the teaching of the mis- 
sionary. Despite abuse, the natives of Tahiti never lose their 
gentleness of disposition, their innate good breeding. It is an 
experience worth many miles of voyaging to encounter such a 
people, and to learn from them that Utopia may be more than 
a dream, and that peace on earth, good will to men, since it has 
been reality in one race, may sometime be achieved by others 
who admit themselves superior. 

















































AT LA PAZ. 
By ABBY L. WATERMAN. 


ees HE Ball boys had broken jailat Yuma and taken 
to the desert. When their escape was known, 
seven hours later, men were sent in every di- 
rection seeking their trail. It was lost at the 
foot of the wall over which the boys had 
dropped into the sandy road. At daybreak 
the deputy sheriff, with three men, rode down 
to the squat adobe house on the bank of the 
river, and called to the woman frying bacon 
at an old stove set up outside the kitchen door. 

*“Halloo, Jess! What do you know about this here ?” 

“About what here ?” said the woman. 

The deputy felt uncomfortable. 

‘** Don’t trifle with the law, Jess. You know what I’m talkin’ 
about. Tell me where’s the boys gone!” 

The woman put her fry-pan on the back of the stove. 

“Oh, it’s the boys again! And they’re gone ? You ought to 
know where, better’n I, Sheriff. You've seen more of ’em lately 
than I have.” ‘There was just a glint of triumph in the brown 
eyes that flashed to his. The deputy got down from his horse. 

‘If you hev helped in this here, Jess, we'll send you up, this 
time—mind what Isay! We’ll search the house, boys.” 

The woman stepped to the screen door and held it open for 
the men to pass. 

‘*“You are welcome tolook,” she said. ‘* Pardon the disorder ; 
I was not prepared for such early visitors.” 

When the men had satisfied themselves that the fugitives 
were not in the house, they came out and got on their horses. 
The woman was taking cornbread from the oven. 

** Have you had breakfast?” She was smiling at the deputy. 

The man was about to repeat his threat; but—he had not break- 
fasted. The woman poured some coffee, broke off a piece of the 
hot bread, and handed them to him before he could answer ; 
then did the same for the other men. 

‘““If you are after the boys, you'll have little chance to eat. 
Better take it while you can.” 

** Honest, Jess, don’t you know where they are ? 

Her laugh rang out. “And if I did, would I tell you?” Then, 
mockingly, *‘ Honest, Jack, I don’t know where they are.” 

The deputy struck the spurs into his horse. 

**Come on, boys, we must meet Franks. We'll be down here 

again, Jess ; don’t think you've seen the last of us.” 
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**T’ll put on a kettle of beans,” she laughed. 

As they rode away the deputy said: 

“If we catch them fellows, it’ll be because we keep a close 
watch on Jess. It’d ’a’ ben jes’ like her to hide ’em right under 
our noses ; though I didn’t much look to find ’emin the house 
when Franks sent me down.” 

** Do you think she knows ?” asked one of the men. 

**Knows ? Knows nothin’! Couldn’t tell what she knows if 
you was to talk till sundown! 'That’s Jess!” 

They found Franks at the calaboose. He sat slouched for- 
ward in his saddle while the deputy reported. Then he straight- 
ened his heavy frame, pushed his sombrero off his forehead, 
wiped the sweat from his face and neck with a red bandana, and 
prophesied : 

** If we lose them fellows, it’ll be because she helps ’em off. 
If we catch ’em, it’ll be because we’re too smart for ’er. We'll 
watch her!” 

** What did I tell you ?” said the deputy to his men. 

And a watch was put on Jess. And Jess knew. 

A year ago she had returned to her girlhood home. She 
found her two brothers professional gamblers—making the 
money which had kept her in a safe and happy life. They 
were bad men and fit for any crime. But they loved Jess, these 
two, though they saw no reason to change their lives for her. 
And when, at last, Jess learned this, she set to work to keep 
their love at any cost, and to save those two heads from the 
gallows. When they were brought up for robbing the Needles 
stage and killing one of the posse sent out for them, Jess 
worked fiercely to get them cleared. She failed. Twice she 
had sent aid to them in prison. ‘There was no proof of this, 
but she knew she was suspected. When the deputy told her 
that the brothers had escaped, she knew she would be watched 
as carefully as they would be trailed. And how, with eyes 
everywhere, could she get the money to them, which alone 
could get them safely out of the country ? It was days before 
hope came to her. Many of the men on the posse she knew. 
Some had been schoolmates of hers. She ran them over in her 
mind. ‘Then she sent for the deputy. He had just come off 
the trail the day before, and was jaded from four days in the 
saddle and the fierce desert heat. But when Jess sent for him 
he came. She met him on the porch. 

**Sit here, Jack; you look tiredout! Is there any news?” 

“You know the’ ain’t.” 

‘*Have you found nothing, Jack ?” 

‘*We know they ain’t out of the country; we know that 
much. ‘They’s about corralled, Jess.” 
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“‘Franks has so many parties out, they are sure to be taken 
sooner or later,” she reflected. ‘* Don’t you think so?” 

““Yes; they’ll be took. It’s only a matter of time now, for 
they ain’t got no guns—we know /haz/, too, Jess.” 

‘And there is five thousand on them, dead or alive. You've 
been on the trail steadily, haven’t you, Jack? ” 

The deputy wriggled. 

** Oh, it ain’t the money. I hev to go when I’m sent.” 

‘But if they give themselves up, no one will get the money, 
will they?” 

** Nope.” 

“* If a whole posse took them, five thousand wouldn’t be much 
among them.” 

The deputy looked at her. 

‘* With the country guarded this way, they can’t get much 
food. Do you think—Jack—they’d starve before they’d give 
themselves up—starve in some hole ?” 

‘**No, I guess they’d give up before they’d do that. Never 
knew one to starve yet.” 

*“Would you be surprised if they did give themselves up?” 

The deputy looked at her again. 

** Oh, I don’t know, Jess.” 

** Of course, ‘hen, no one would get the five thousand ?” 

** Nope.” 

** Well, it willend soon. Either they’ll be taken or—they’ll 
give themselves up—within a week.” 

**What are you sayin’, Jess ?” 

**You know what I said! ” 

The woman stood up. The man stood up, too. 

‘**Do you want it ?” she said. 

** Jess |” 

** Do you want it ?” 

** Do you know where they be ?” 

**Do you want it?” 

~ eee” 

‘* Swear to me, no soul shall know it!” 

**I swear!” 

‘Then take the watch on this house tonight, and have two 
horses, good ones, ready for us.” 

‘*For us ? How am I to know this ain’t no trick ?” 

‘Trick ? What do you mean? How could I trick you?” 

‘**Get me into their power.” 

She laughed out. “‘Whatdothey want of you, Jack? You 
are not good to eat. Listen! Two men worn by starvation, 
without arms—/ know that, too. Did I say week ?—they’ll 
give themselves up in two days—” 
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‘** How do you know that, Jess ?” 

‘‘Ask how I know! I know—that’s all! If they are to be 
taken it must be tonight. I can’t help them—I may help you— 
Jack.” 

**T’ll do it,” said the deputy. 


The first light was creeping into the sky when Jess and the 
deputy rode into the silent, deserted “‘city of La Paz.” Years 
before, La Paz had been a thriving mining town of five thousand 
people. But, its mines worked out, the place was deserted. 
The Indians came down and tore the roofs from the houses to 
prevent the white men from returning to occupy them. They 
stood now, crumbling ruins—gray and weird in the early light. 

“Is it here, Jess ?” whispered the deputy. 

‘‘Here!” said the woman. ‘‘This was the first place 
searched! It’s—further on.” 

** Not at the Rancheree? Jess! And I told Franks—” 

““What good did it do to tell Franks! Him! And you 
thought of the Rancheree at first ? If you had been sheriff, 
Jack, this would have been over two weeks ago.” (‘The deputy 
reined his horse in closer to hers. He said again, exulting, 
**'The Rancheree! And I told Franks!” 

Down the sandy street their horses’ feet made little sound. 
A jack-rabbit sprang away from a heap of brush and the 
deputy’s horse shied. He struck it with his spurs and swore 
aloud. His voice sounded strangely in the silent place. The 
woman gave a quick glance toward a sunken adobe at her right. 
A giant cactus loomed up by the gap that had been a door. 
They rode on a few paces. 

** Jack, I’m tired out. Let’s rest here just a moment. Let 
me get down and sit on this wall. Somewhere back of that 
heap there’s an old well. Get me some water and I'll be as 
fresh as can be in notime. Here, I'll hold your horse.” 

The deputy climbed the wall and then turned hesitatingly 
back to Jess. She drooped there, below him, with her head 
bent forward on her arms. 

**She’s clean beat out,” he said to himself, and went on. 
He could find only where the well had been. Its water had 
dried in the summer heat. He remembered where there was 
another, and searched for it. It was dry, too. He turned back 
to Jess. 

At the end of the long sandy street the desert stretched away 
to the hills. Fleeing along the level plain the deputy could see 
two horsemen. They were going away from La Paz. He felt 
for his pistol. He had hung it on the saddle. He ran back up 
the street. Jess sat where he had left her, idly throwing bits of 
dirt at alizard. The horses were not there. 

** Did you find the well ?” called Jess. 

** Where’s them horses?” panted the deputy. 

‘The horses—‘ is gone,’” said Jess. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
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“EL BOTON.” 
By CAMILLA LIES KENYON. 


‘aa, LD Antonio was dying. Father Valdez, has- 
%* tening at sundown to the old man’s cabin, 
found death staring from the dusky, withered 
face, and blessed the saints that he had come 
in time. 

The air was golden with the soft Santa 
Barbara sunshine, but in the dim hut the dy- 
ing man lay shivering beneath his ragged blanket. Around his 
chest and shoulders was drawn a heavy coat, a world too large, 
in which still lingered a faint and faded trace of army blue. 

The restless, clutching fingers, ever striving to draw the coat 
close, hinted to the priest of nothing more than approaching 
death, and set him in all haste about his holy office. Anxious 
and heedful, Antonio followed the last rites of Mother Church, 
his sunken eyes staring wistfully and beseeching from his im- 
passive face. No need tothreaten or exhort this humble soul, or 
picture a crueller world to one who had fared so meagerly in this. 
Fain would the priest pardon and console; yet Antonio eyed 
him sadly. All but one little corner of his soul was cleansed, 
but on that—how dark the blemish ! 

Even while he listened to the holy words, there—in his bosom 
—his hand closed upon his treasure; the room grew dark with 
the shadow of the Angel, yet scarcely could confession escape 
his lips. 

It was the secret of a lifetime—the one boon that had kept 
him at peace with fortune through all these ragged, hungry 
years. How often had its vainglorious splendors obtruded on 
his prayers, how often allured him from righteous toil to seasons 
of blissful, guilty contemplation! It was the one blot unre- 
vealed to his ghostly counselor. For how could he have endured 
the inevitable mandate, ‘“‘Destroy the glittering device of 
Satan!” Now, in this final hour, he weighed it against salva- 
tion—and the tempter lost. 

‘*‘Alas, Padre!” cried out the old man, “I am a great sinner. 
I have not yet told you all.” 

** What is it, then, Antonio?” said the priest, gently. 

**Madre de Dios!” moaned the unhappy penitent. ‘‘It is a 
«reat sin—the sin of pride!” 

The Father stared in amazement. Far back as his memory 
led him, Antonio, in his crumbling hut, had been poorest of the 
poor. Of all the scattered Mission Indians none had dragged 
out an existence more forlorn. ‘The priest’s eye roved through 
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the miserable hut in pitying wonder, as he asked, “‘ My son, 
what has tempted you to pride ?” 

With feeble grasp the old man drew aside the folds of 
faded blue. ‘To the breast of his old army coat there clung a 
single shining button. 

**Ah, Padre,” sighed Antonio, “ e/ botén /” 

For a silent moment the glittering fetich swam before the 
priest’s wet eyes. He cleared his throat, but the healing words 
fell upon deaf ears. ‘The dead hand stiffened on the button. 


San Francisco. 


THE CYCLONE. 
By HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS. 


EVER will the infidel feel himself more the 
tool of blind chance; the devout more di- 
vorced from God; nor the pagan more the 
victim of malignant devils, than when the 
cyclone, fanged with lightning, comes roaring 
down upon him. The volcano can equal it in 
strength, but not in cunning ; and the wicked 
playfulness of the terror of the air is as 
haunting to the spirit as the flames, earth- 
shakings and molten rivers of the volcano. 
The volcano gives warning, usually, and then charges away, 

like an angry bull, or a man; while the cyclone comes in a 

second, strikes once and is gone—like a snake or a bad woman. 

So easy and graceful it is, too, to heighten the simile—wreak- 

ing destruction without thought or effort. 

Once, on the flat lands of Nebraska I saw one from a car plat- 
form. It was a windy, open night where we were, the air full 
of a balmy sweetness, the moon brilliant and nearly full; but to 
the South a cyclone danced lightly over the sand-hills, whirling 
all by itself. Noman could say how far away it was, in that 
land sans perspective ; still it was evidently not too near to be 
enjoyed in comfort, so we watched it. The lightning lit its 
spread draperies in filmy glows, shot with white streaks. Later 
I came East, and while the many-colored glamour of the city 
was still over me, saw a woman dance at a roof-garden show. 
By some ingenious arrangement of lights, she whirled for 
awhile with her shapely self cut black in silhouette, while her 
billowy swathings floated in a luminous cloud around her. In 
an instant there came to my mind the memory of my lonely 
cyclone out in the sand-hills of Nebraska. The dancer may 
have been the estimable mother of a family, for all I know; 
but they certainly looked alike. 

One cannot live long in the country of the “‘ twister” with- 
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out believing it possessed of an intelligence, as freakish as it 
is ready. So many strange and unaccountable things are in the 
history of each visitation of the kind that it comes easy to asso- 
ciate the phenomenon with a devil of great levity and malice, 
blended. For instance, I landed in Sauk Rapids, Minnesota, the 
day after their cyclone. A man took me out and showed me the 
remains of the railroad bridge. One half lay at the bottom of 
the river, a tangled mass of trusses, beams and stays, that re- 
sembled the work basket of a giantess after it had encountered a 
giant kitten. Now, five feet from where iron girders had been 
torn in two, stood a barrel of brine, used to put out chance fires 
on the bridge. Not a drop of water was spilled from the barrel. 
It is possible that a man could have stood where that water barrel 
was, and watched the bridge being tied in hard knots, himself 
suffering nothing further than the loss of his hat and pride in 
himself as the Lord of Creation. Although only a boy at the time, 
I found it easy to rock the barrel with force enough to make 
the water splash. That it had not so been rocked before was 
proved by the fact that the water was within a fraction of an 
inch of the top. It gives me a curious feeling to think of that 
small, definite margin between annihilation and safety. 

The survivors told stories without number of the peculiarities 
of their aerial avalanche. Perhaps what I repeat are stock- 
yarns, but I hope and believe that the good folk were still too 
subdued of mind to deliberately ‘‘stuff” an innocent. 

One was a bitter tragedy. A man, flying through the air, 
caught the stub of a telegraph pole and held on. He saw a 
figure bearing toward him, and, stout heart that he was, in 
spite of the numbing roar of the world gone mad around him, 
he clutched for it and grasped it, drawing it to the comparative 
safety of the pole. It was a girl child. He had no more than 
pulled her to him when a great splinter of wood, speeding like 
a missile from a catapult, cruelly transfixed the baby, loosing its 
little soul on the instant. 

An old farmer, living at a distance from the town, did not dis- 
cover the cyclone until it was nearly on top of him. In an 
ecstacy of terror he grabbed the kitchen broom, ran to the door, 
waved his weapon and shouted “Shoo!” at the top of his 
lungs. As if it appreciated the joke of this simple incantation, 
the cyclone veered and left the old man unharmed. 

On the railroad tracks in town stood a number of loaded 
freight cars. These, a locomotive, and a large section of the 
track were yanked up by the roots and scattered in all direc- 
tions. Some four or five miles off a party of gentlemen of the 
strenuless life, commonly known as tramps, were encamped. I 
do not know that times were unusually hard with them but 
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shall say so for the sake of morals and the story. Suddenly it 
began to rain hams, bacon and canned goods upon the astonished 
tramps—the contents of the freight cars. So rude was the dis- 
tribution of this manna, that the hoboes took to shelter. A ham, 
hurtling down through a mile of air, will make just as effectual 
an endof a tramp as a thirteen-inch shell, or a fellow officer and 
gentleman, will of a naval hero, besides being unpoetic. For 
some time smoked meats and groceries swatted the fair face of 
nature; then, the bombardment over, Weary Willie sallied forth 
to gather the plunder, rejoicing in the corroboration of the old 
adage that it’s an ill-wind that blows nobody good. 

Another man appeared on the highway when the trouble was 
past, attired in a hen-coop which had been jammed over his 
head, and from which he could by no means extricate himself 
unaided, as his arms were pinned to his sides by his wooden over- 
coat. 

A grim commentary on this sportive work was the line of 
figures stretched out onthe depot platform—over seventy of them, 
if Iremember right. ‘The strange, dirty, dark complexion of 
the survivors would strike you oddly too, until you found out 
that it was caused by their faces being blown full of sand— 
literally driven into their skins, I mean. ‘Then you began to 
understand what a cyclone was. 

All this done by mere air in motion! There are many 
things we know, but do not believe, paradoxical as that state- 
ment seems. We know the earth is round, for example; but 
most of us do not in the least believe it. The earth in the 
geography is round, not this flat or mountainous earth on which 
we live. So with the cyclone; if you look around your room 
you see nothing; if you wave your hand you feel nothing, except 
a sensation of cold. ‘That it is the same stuff with which your 
room is filled that tears up the ground, I doubt any one believes. 
Would a man believe you could fire a charge of air through an 
armor plate? Emphatically not; yet if the energy were at 
our disposal, the thing could be demonstrated as readily as the 
old experiment of firing a candle through a board. 

Hardness and softness are only terms of convenience. In a 
fluid the particles are more mobile, and offer small resistance to 
a slowly moving body. But water will flatten a bullet as does 
solid rock. In hydraulic placer camps, a workman bends a bar 
of iron over the stream of water as it issues from the nozzle of 
the monitor, to astonish a visitor. As for air we have a still 
more striking illustration of its rigidity toward a rapid blow. 
If you place a plant leaf on a plate of steel, a stick of dynamite 
on top of that, and fire the dynamite, an impression of the leaf 
will be driven into the steel. ‘That the soft material of the leaf 
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should have the power to dent steel is remarkable, and the fact 
that it is the cushion of fluent, elastic air above which gives 
resistance to the generated gases of the explosion, enabling 
them to drive the leaf into the steel is more remarkable yet. 
Dynamite gives a very quick explosion. To so sudden a blow 
air is more unyielding than steel. 

Now it is much the same thing whether the air is struck 
rapidly or strikes with rapidity. As proof of this, take the 
blast from big guns. On board the ** Brooklyn,” U.S. N., an 
officer showed me a heavy bronze plate that had been torn from 
the place to which it was rivetted by the escaping gases from 
the muzzles of the turret guns fired over it. The steel deck 
beams of war-ships are often bent by the down-blow of the gun 
blasts. Without pretense to accuracy of figures, it may be 
taken that the gases from a big gun leave the muzzle with the 
speed of the projectile—2,000 feet a second, in round numbers, 
which is about 24 miles a minute. 

The estimates for velocity of the whirling current of the 
cyclone vary from as high as 2,000 miles an hour to 800 miles 
an hour, for the extremely violent storms. The maximum 
figure gives 36 miles per minute; the minimum 13 plus. You 
see, the air of the cyclone has a striking force comparable to 
the blast of acannon. As a shot-gun will drive powder grains 
into your skin, so a cyclone will drive dust grains into your 
skin. ‘The real speed of the issuing gases of a gun is, of course, 
greater than the projectile, but the illustration holds for all 
that. 

Then, too, striking force is not the cyclone’s only weapon of 
offense. ‘That a vacuous state is approached within the funnel 
is shown by strong evidence—mainly that of houses found with 
their walls blown out in every direction, as though from an ex- 
plosion within. That is what would happen if the pressure 
were suddenly greatly diminished on the outside of a house by 
the passage of the cyclone vacuum over it. The contained air, 
instantly expanding, would cause just such a result. If the 
pressure outside were reduced from the normal fifteen pounds to 
the square inch to zero, the pressure inside would be a ton to 
the square foot. It is unnecessary to say the house couldn’t 
stand the pressure; nor is it subjected to as much in reality. A 
lessening of a little over two pounds, however, would cause an 
out-thrust on, say, a roof twenty feet by thirty, of ninety tons, 
and that in aclap. Under the conditions, I am willing to bet 
that roof lands in the next county. 

So, if the cyclone fails in the attempt to knock your house 
down, it is pretty sure to blow it up. 

The'‘lifting and carrying power of violent cyclones is almost 
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beyond belief. Large buildings have been picked up whole, and 
carried for miles. In the Mount Carmel cyclone, Jume 4th, ’77, 
the steeple of a church was dropped fifteen miles from where it 
had been wrenched loose! It is said that people who have been 
through an earthquake never have confidence in anything again. 
To see Mother Earth, on whom they have depended all their 
lives for a symbol of stability, get up and stagger like the dis- 
sipated ocean is fatal to the quality. 

It would seem that the statement could be made with equal 
truth of those who have survived a cyclone. There is small 
choice between having a fluidized earth rolling beneath you, and 
having a solidified sky falling upon you. 

All this is so beyond the power of ordinary winds that it 
naturally creates wonder at the cause of this enormous strength. 
Before going into the genesis of the storm, I want to make a 
plea for the word “‘cyclone,” hitherto used to symbolize it. It 
is not the proper word, as the reader knows. ‘The technical 
*“‘cyclone,” that of the weather-man, is a circular storm, but of 
dimensions never approached by the other. ‘‘ Tornado” is the 
pedantic title of the smaller, infinitely more destructive storm. 
Yet the fact that the word “‘cyclone” has been established in the 
popular mind, proves what I have always felt concerning it, 
that it has a look and sound of compact wickedness, altogether 
lacking in the musical Spanish “‘tornado.” ‘‘ Cyclone” isa fine 
word. ‘The mere sound of it gives you a chilliness. A similar 
fact in the employment of words is exhibited in the familar 
sign ‘‘ Danger!” which will stop you anywhere—perhaps right 
here on the page. Now substitute ‘‘ Peril!” and who would 
falter? Yet peril is the exact word to express an imminent risk 
of harm—danger may be remote. Words are like men: they 
gradually fall into the signification they are really meant for, 
no matter what their start in life has been. 

But to avoid confusion, it is mecessary to change from 
‘*cyclone” to “tornado,” in getting at the history of it. The 
tornado usually forms on the southeastern border of a cyclone, 
which shows they have something in common ; and both storms 
are revolving wind currents, spirally ascending, with a decreased 
atmospheric pressure in the interior. All the extensive storms 
in the United States that move from West to East are cyclones. 
The shifting of the winds during a storm means that another 
part of the storm is then over the place of observation. In 
general structure and behavior, the tornado may be said to be 
avery small cyclone of great violence ; there the resemblance 
ceases. 

The tornado is allied more closely, if not identical with other 
disturbances, ranging from the little dust eddy, familiar on the 
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streets on gusty days, to the White Squall of the Eastern ocean, 
and the sand-storm of the desert. It is likely that hail-storms 
are species of tornadoes. To come at once to the tornado that 
makes history, in appearance it is a jetty black cloud, from 
which hangs a tail of vapor reaching to the ground, variously 
appearing as a funnel, an hour-glass, or an inverted funnel in 
shape, and widely differing in diameter, in different storms, 
this tail of cloud being known to revolve with extraordinary 
velocity. 

The most credible theory of the tornado, refers its origin to 
the meeting of two opposing winds, the physicial condition pre- 
ceding the outbreak being a widely marked variation of tem- 
perature between two places comparatively near together. The 
immediate cause is that this variation sets up winds; a warm 
wind underneath, usually saturated with moisture, and a cold, 
dryer wind above it. The cold wind has a tendency to sink, the 
warm one to rise; in following these tendencies they meet, and 
the meeting gives birth to the prodigy. 

Terrible is the conflict of the winds, which results in the tor- 
nado as acompromise. The vanguard clouds of each are scat- 
tered, torn, hurled hither and yon; shot up, down, and around; 
then a dark mass of brooding cloud settles toward the ground, 
which can be seen to whirl violently ; finally the complete tor- 
nado, with its dark smooth funnel, speeding on its way—and 
woe, woe! to them in the way ! 

A rough illustration of the gyratory motion caused by the 
winds in passing may be made by rolling a pencil between the 
hands—the pencil standing for the tornado, and the hands for 
the opposing winds. 

The illustration has the weakness that the pencil revolves at 
only the combined speed of the hands, while the tornado much 
exceeds the combined speed of its causing winds, as far as is 
known. Perhaps some other element enters into its being— 
electricity, for instance. Electricity is to guessing at primal 
causes what a Mahatma is to theosophy: if you do not get any 
other satisfactory solution, charge the matter to or with elec- 
tricity. Still, if the announced results of recent experiments be 
facts, electricity plays a more important part in meteorological 
phenomena than has previously been accorded it. 

The rapid rotation of the tornado hurls its component air par- 
ticles away from thecenter, leaving a more or less partial vacuum 
in the interior. The rarefaction of the air also causes precipi- 
tation of water vapor, thus accounting for the blackness of the 
cloud, and the excessive fall of water and hail that sometimes 
accompanies these storms. At times the word cataract is the 
only thingito define thelrainfall—it would have to be seen to be 
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appreciated. Nothing in the air-world, not even the tremendous 
rain of the tropics, approaches it at its worst. 

Now, although the lower wind is usually moisture-laden, it 
need not necessarily be so, and then, unless there is dust and 
sand, or other easily transported matter, the cone of the tornado 
is not marked. This happens in the dreaded white squall, 
which is a fair weather storm, occurring when the air is bril- 
liantly clear, and heralded only by white clouds at a great 
height. Nevertheless, those white clouds whirl, and the sea 
beneath is heaped up, where the vacuum is, proving the 
nature of the storm. Many other storms escape their true 
classification as tornadoes, because the cone is not observed. It 
has been suggested that the vicious squalls of mountain lakes, 
and many other sudden, hard blows are tornadoes on a small 
scale, the funnels of which are very much inclined from the 
perpendicular, or entirely horizontal, looking like a roll of 
black cloud, or perhaps unmarked. The opposing-wind theory 
of the tornado makes it strictly analagous to the whirlpools 
formed in running water. The whirlpool at Niagara is then a 
huge water tornado. When one remembers how full of small 
whirls any moving stream of water is, and that the air is in con- 
stant motion, it is seen how reasonable it is to believe that the 
tornado is of frequent occurrence, even in localities supposed 
exempt, and that it only escapes recognition either by its in- 
ferior force, or by its well-known characteristic, the funnel, being 
absent. 

One feature of the tornadoes, and of bad hail-storms that I 
have seen, is a curious cloud formation in advance of the storm, 
which, for lack of better phrase, I call a cobble-stone front. 
The sky appears to be paved with huge black cloud boulders, 
each one sharply defined, set closely together in a mortar of 
lighter cloud. That this is universal, I do not know. I have 
never heard reference to it; yet I have seen it a number of 
times, and by means of this knowledge was able to predict that 
a storm would be a hail-storm at the place I lived in, although 
hail in any amount was practically unknown there. I was 
laughed at, but sure enough we had a smart little shower of ice, 
proving that a prophet is not without honor, save in his own 
country. If you see such a storm front approaching you, pro- 
tect your window glass at least. 

One reason for believing that the hail-storm and tornado are 
the same thing, is that hail can be explained by no other tenable 
hypothesis. The accepted theory of hail is that it is formed of 
water, caught in an up-current from the lower cloud, and carried 
to a great altitude, where it freezes; it then returns, gathers 
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more water, is carried up again, and so on, and so on, the num- 
ber of coats on the hail-stone indicating how many journeys it 
has made, and the hardness and quality of the ice indicating 
how high it went each time. Now, none other than a gyrating 
body of air could thus perform with the hail-stone, and all 
small, wildly gyrating bodies of air, no matter in what plane 
they revolve, are in the larger sense, tornadoes. When the tornado 
funnel leaves the ground, little damage is done beneath it, al- 
though there will be a severe blow. Perhaps the hail storm is 
a tornado with its maximum force in the higher air; the tor- 
nado of destruction is always formed aloft. 

Taking it for granted that the hail-storm is a tornado, it is 
interesting to note that efforts to fight these storms have been 
made in the grape-growing region of the continent of Europe, 
and out of these efforts comes a curious fact. 

The grape-growers’ weapon is a cannon, which shoots, not a 
solid projectile, but a vortex-ring at the threatening storm. The 
vortex-ring of the cannon is precisely the same phenomenon as 
the ring which a smoker blows from his mouth or the locomotive 
from its stack. It must be remembered that a smoke-ring is 
really an air-ring, and that the smoke particles have nothing to 
do with it more than to show its shape, being carried 
along in- the whirl, just as the sand or water vapor is in the 
funnel of a tornado; for the vortex-ring zs a species of tornado. 
Cut it in some place and straighten it out, and there’s your tor- 
nado. It is formed under similar conditions; in blowing a 
smoke ring, the smoker ejects a jet of air from his mouth; thisis 
retarded at its outer edge by the friction of the surrounding air, 
while the interior of the jet progresses at its original speed ; 
the result is the revolving upon itself of the ring. If you will 
slip a small, round, tight-fitting rubber band over a lead pencil, 
you will see that in moving forward and back it turns upon 
itself as does the smoke-ring and for the same reason, although 
in this case the retardation is from within, instead of without. 
It is a long distance from the pretty little smoke-ring to the 
city-destroying twister, but it isa straight road, nevertheless. 

Well, the ring of the vortex cannon, being generated with great 
force, acts as a solid body. Fired along the ground it will cut 
its way through shrubbery or grass ; fired through a light screen 
it bores a round hole init; fired into the air it soars aloft, sing- 
ing a shrill metallic note. 

We have mentioned the effect of air currents of high velocity, 
and the velocity of the revolving currents of these powder-gen- 
erated rings is very great. They are, in fact, man-made tor- 
nadoes of power. As to their efficiency in attacking the hail- 
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storm, opinions differ, but the preponderating testimony seems 
to be that they are in a measure successful. So, the way to 
fight tornadoes is wz/h tornadoes. 

And for a truly astonishing corollary to the proposition that 
the tornado and vortex-ring are identical, physically, the vortex- 
atom theory of matter claims attention. This hypothesis, for- 
mulated by Sir William Thomson, now Lord Kelvin, and based 
on the work done by Helmholtz, showing the remarkable prop- 
erties possessed by a vortex in a fluid which is infinitely every- 
thing—the ether—puts forth the idea that the whole of ma- 
terial creation is nothing more than an agglomeration of tiny 
whirls in said ether. That is to say, that you, and I, and the 
world around us, are simply a gathering of myriads of little 
tornadoes! Small wonder that we get into trouble. 

One part of this theory which is odd to the unpractised eye, is 
the statement, mathematically demonstrated, that a vortex 
could not be started in such a fluid as the ether is supposed to 
be—homogeneous, incompressible, devoid of viscosity—by any 
mechanical means known toman. That looks like a personal 
creative force. And once started, it could not by any means 
be stopped. That looks as if the end were noi yet. 

Now let us glide up the scale from. these, the vortex-atom tor- 
nadoes, the very least in nature, to the tornadoes that are known 
to take placeonthe sun. Where, oh, where are the glories of our 
most magnificent twister gone ? Fancy a storm of incandescent 
gases and metal vapors, rainbow-hued; glowing with a heat 
unknown on earth, except in the electric arc; with a funnel 
large enough, perhaps, to engulf our sphere of hopes, aspira- 
tions, bitternesses and vanities; and whirling at a speed abso- 
lutely impossible to appreciate! What a numbing awfulness of 
splendor! Let us get back toearth again, and not feel quite so 
insignificant. 

Our tornadoes occur most frequently in the months of May, 
April, June and July, in the order given. The daily maximum 
period is in the afternoon, a little later than the maximum for 
thunder-storms. Yet they occur all through the year. The 
banner day for tornadoes was February 19th, ’84, when over 
sixty were formed in the tornado district of the Mississippi, and 
the greatest destruction was wrought at midnight. It was an 
energetic exception — 3,300 people were killed and wounded, and 
10,000 houses destroyed. ‘Those are the figures, yet it is difficult 
to see how 10,000 houses could be wrecked without hurting more 
than 3,300 people. If the houses simply fell down, they ought to 
get more than that, and a house does not simply fall down ina 
tornado. It sails into the air and jumps down. ‘The cellar 
walls and the chimney top mingle their earth. Floor boards 
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and shingles shake hands, and of the fragments that remain it 
would be difficult to gather seven bushels. You would think 
that such an upheaval would score ten out of a possible ten of 
all within reach—but there are the figures. It is incompre- 
hensible. Still, most of the tornado’s feats are. 

The United States is the land of the tornado, and the Mis- 
sissippi valley is the especially favored district within the 
United States. They are preceded by warm, vapor-laden winds, 
and followed by cold, dry ones, instead of occurring in a calm at- 
mosphere, as is so frequently stated. ‘Their paths vary from a 
few rods to two miles in width ; they progress along their paths at 
a rate of speed varying from an almost stationary condition to 
150 miles per hour; their duration varies from a few seconds to 
half an hour, the great majority being in the seconds column. 
Seventy-five per cent. move from southwest to northeast, and al- 
most all move in some easterly direction. The whirling movement 
of the funnel is from left to right, the reverse of the way most 
folks wind up their watches. Perhaps the reverse is necessarily 
true, when you wind up a community. However, in the south- 
ern hemisphere they turn the other way, so that doesn’t seem to 
hold good. 

Thousands of people have been killed by them in the United 
States, and the financial loss will approach a hundred million 
dollars, if not exceed it. One factor that makes the charges 
lower is that the region of greatest occurrence is also a thinly 
settled region. People that thickly, and the figures will be ap- 
palling. All too often does the traveler see the unmistakable 
passage shorn through the tree-growth of a western river bank. 

Is it possible for man to tame this monster? One cannot be 
optimistic just at present. ‘The experiments I mentioned before 
on atmospheric electricity may show a way, and the hail-storm 
fighters of Europe suggest another. Many years ago a Mr. 
Blunt patented a tornado protector for towns. It consisted of 
four cannon, mounted at the cardinal points outside the limits, 
arranged to veer through a small arc, and to discharge them- 
selves automatically when the wind reached a certain pressure. 
He founded his hopes on the reports of sea-captains, that they 
had broken water-spouts by cannon discharge. ‘This was before 
the days of the vortex cannon. Perhaps a combination of the 
new with the old can effect a certain insurance. For the present, 
however, the resident of the *‘ twister” district will rely on the 
speed of his legs to get him into hiscyclone pit, where, crouched 
against its windward wall, he can wait for his house to be re- 
solved into something less than its elements, and be thankful to 
God if no worse harm befall him. 
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HARTER to establish Ponus Council of the Sequoya 
League, with headquarters at Stamford, Conn., has been 
granted to: , 

Ernest Thompson Seton, Francisca P. King, 

Grace Gallatin Seton, H. N. King, 

Jeannie P. Platt, S. M. Ferguson, 

Frances H. Merritt, E. D. Ferguson, 

Schuyler Merritt, Charles E. Barnes, 

Elizabeth L. Smith, Kate C. Barnes, 

Walter M. Smith, Mary D. Smith, 

Maria L. Smith, Annie Beecher Scoville, 

Harriet Beecher Scoville DeVan. 

Interest in the League’s work is steadily extending, and the 
formation of a strong local Council in Connecticut, under the 
leadership of people of the character of the above-named 
founders, will undoubtedly be the beginning and nucleus of 
important work there toward the Making of Better Indians. 





THE MOQUI INVESTIGATION. 


HE inquiry asked by the Sequoya League touching the 
of administration of Charles E. Burton, Superintendent 
and Special Disbursing Agent of the Navajo and Moqui 
Indians, has been concluded. It was absolutely established by 
this investigation that the rules of the Service have been re- 
peatedly and flagrantly violated in the matter of physical 
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punishment. The rules absolutely forbid flogging in any case. 
It was proved that under the Burton regime it has been applied 
whenever someone felt like it. "The rawhide was introduced in 
evidence. 

It was absolutely proved that Mr. Burton had Moqui men 
held, and cut their hair under duress ; that he overstepped and 
violated even the most liberal interpretation of the notorious 
Hair Cut Order; that he did not confine it to ‘‘employes” nor 
apply it with “‘tact and patience;” that he compelled it by 
what he calls ‘‘Constructive Force”—which common people 
would call intimidation by six-shooters, handling and threats. 

It was absolutely established that his administration has been 
marked by illegal violence and actual brutality. Three of his 
principal subordinates were proved to have been brutes—Kamp- 
meyer, Vorhies and Ballinger. Vorhies was dismissed the ser- 
vice, not by Mr. Burton; Mr. Burton maintained the unspeak- 
able Kampmeyer nearly four years, and has since steadily 
maintained Kampmeyer’s worthy successor—Ballinger—and de- 
fended and stood by him in the investigation. 

It'was proved that Mr. Burton occasionally, and some of his 
subordinates more than occasionally, carry six-shooters among 
these Quaker Indians—which none of them have any legal or 
departmental right to do, and which only cowards would think 
of doing. 

It was proved that to fill one of his schools Mr. Burton raided 
a Moqui town with armed men, dragged children out of their 
homes and down the cliff, and had his armed posse pull “‘ guns” 
on the protesting parents; and that some of the latter were 
cracked over the head with six-shooters. 

It was absolutely proved that threats were made which any- 
one, even remotely familiar with these people, knows to be as 
terrible to them as any threat could be. 

The League is perfectly content to submit that these things 
sustain all its vital contentions; and if that is the sort of ad- 
ministration to be used by the government toward the people it 
is in honor and in promise bound to protect, to educate, to up- 
lift, and to “‘ fit for the duties and responsibilities of American 
citizenship,” let us have the exact definition and admission. 

But now comes an unexpected humor in the case. And it 
shows one of the serious difficulties in bringing about reason- 
able methods in our treatment of our wards. The investigation 
was conducted fairly, squarely and thoroughly by one of the 
best men in the Indian Service ; one of the most upright, expe- 
rienced andshrewd. He was assisted, on behalf of the League, 
by my own trusted assistant, a man of spotless integrity and 
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extraordinary acumen—handicapped only by the fact that he 
had never before seen an Indian community, nor ever before 
come in contact with the labyrinth of the Service. The well 
known tendency of Indian witnesses to Fall Down in the face 
of a Power they fear and cannot understand, that strange ob- 
session. which has made children even of the warlike Indians of 
this country, and has deepened the helplessness of these Hopi 
‘**People of Peace ”"—an obsession which none of the investi- 
gating party seem to apprehend at all, but one so real and so 
generic that no scholar in the field looks on it as less than vital ; 
the reverence for authority and the unwillingness to bear wit- 
ness against it—brought about a procession of lapses which 
would be ludicrous were it not sad. And there was so long a 
sequence of failures to establish non-essential details in the evi- 
dence gathered by the League, that both Mr. Moody and In- 
spector Jenkins seem to have become seasick with the motion. 
Or, to put the figure otherwise, they could not find the forest, 
there were so many trees. 

The League, which was founded to get justice, is not here to 
deny it. A white man is as good as an Indian to it, so long as 
he behaves as well. In the thickest of the fray it stated its 
belief that Mr. Burton is an honorable and nice man who would 
adorn some other sphere of activity. This belief is fully con- 
firmed by the investigation. It never accused him of being a 
personal bully and brute; it did charge him with being a Pin- 
head—and it believes that, under oath, Inspector Jenkins will 
not declare that he believes this accusation unjust. It accused 
him of maintaining an administration marked by brutality. If 
tying a man’s hands behind him with baling wire and chopping 
off his hair; if kicking children, smashing furniture, bullying 
women, and the like, be brutal, the charge sticks. The League 
has nowhere accused Mr. Burton of individual use of brutal 
violence ; it has proved beyond peradventure that for years on 
end he has upheld brutal subordinates, and made his record of 
‘efficiency in filling the schools,” by brutal violence—applied 
by subordinates. 

Inspector Jenkins’ report has gone forward to the Secretary 
of the Interior. Whether, like the League’s representative, he 
was able to revise himself upon digestion of his own evidence, 
I do not know. At the outset he was as much carried away by 
the non-essentials as was Mr. Moody, and deemed the attack on 
Mr. Burton’s administration “‘ outrageous.” Maybe it was. 

It failed to be proved that Hopi children now flee when Mr. 
Burton approaches. It was charged that they fled when he or 
his subordinates approached. The League believes that it has 
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unimpeachable evidence that they did so for both; but it is 
several months since the accusation was made; and a few 
pounds of ten-cent candy are quite competent to have changed 
the situation in that time. I think it is not of evidence that 
the children did not flee in terror from some of the subordinates ; 
or that they never fled from Mr. Burton. 

That the time since it was first known to Mr. Burton that his 
administration was under scrutiny by the League has not been 
wasted without preparing a defence—whether the candy theory 
is a shrewd guess or not-—I have in my hands enough letters, 
signed by Mr. Burton, to prove. I have also copies of letters 
sent him by those to whom he appealed—in each case favorable 
to him personally, and in each case severely criticising his treat- 
ment of the Indians. 

That the League was not mistaken in any vital charge of 
brutal administration, the best witness is Supervisor Jenkins 
himself. He recommends the summary dismissal of Kamp- 
meyer from the Service. Burton, after sustaining him at 
Oraibi for more than three years, asked his /vansfer (and I be- 
lieve not on charges), to bully Indians somewhere else.  In- 
spector Jenkins similarly recommends that Ballinger be ‘“‘de- 
moted” in the Service, and put down in salary and position 
to some place where he will be under the constant eye of an 
inspector. Vorhies is already dismissed. Common sense, as 
well as the rules of the Service, make Mr. Burton specifically 
responsible for the acts of his subordinates. Neither would hang 
him for a murder by his assistant; but when for years he 
maintains, upholds and defends brutal subordinates, his re- 
sponsibility exceeds theirs. 

The League is never afraid of the truth ; that is the thing it 
aims at. It has never attacked Mr. Burton’s private character. 
It has charged that he was an unfit person to hold his present 
position ; it believes that charge absolutely established by the 
present investigation. It said frankly that it would be easier 
and pleasanter to attack a palpably bad man than a Good Person 
whose mental and ethical limitations make him Impossible. 

It is true that the best known and in many ways the most 
vital witnesses named by the League, and by it requested to be 
summoned, were not present—nor, so far as known, notified of 
the investigation. They are scattered and remote. It would 
have been costly to bring them to the spot. Thomas V. Keam, 
the widely known and unimpeachable veteran who for a quarter 
of acentury has known the Moqui better, and has done them 
more good, than any other white man; Dr. J. A. Munk, of Los 
Angeles, ascholar of special research in the Southwestern field; 
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Dr. George A. Dorsey, curator of the Field Columbian Museum ; 
Mr. H. R. Voth, for years a missionary among the Hopi and an 
ethnological student of serious standing; Mr. A. C. Vroman, 
of Pasadena, a man who needs no voucher; Mr. E. R. Hoopes, 
of Media, Pa.; the artists Sauerwen and Monsen; Dr. Frank 
Russell, of the Peabody Museum; Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, the 
most intimate student of the Hopi—none of these were sum- 
moned, and, so far as is known, none of them were advised of 
the investigation, though all of them were specifically asked by 
the League to be summoned. All of them are prominent. 

But it did not need them. Mr. Burton’s own testimony and 
that of his most friendly subordinates clinches every serious 
charge the League has made against him. 

Perhaps it ought not to be necessary to translate reasonably 
plain English, but the fact that two so good men were misled 
certainly indicates the propriety of spelling it out. Inspector 
Jenkins ‘‘could not find any evidence” of “‘ a reign of terror ” 
nor of “filling the schools at the point of the pistol.” The 
League did not charge that this six-shooter summons took the 
place of the school bell every morning, nor that the Hopi were 
reduced by fright to a state of coma. It might be necessary in 
an insane asylum to repeat, day after day, the program of “‘ the 
Raid,” as described by Burton himself in his official report 
(printed beyond); but it was not necessary with the Hopis. It 
would not be with any sane person. The individual pistols of 
Kampmeyer and Vorhies, and the six-shooter round-up con- 
ducted by Mr. Burton on this occasion, were “‘to fill the 
schools,” and were “‘at the point of the six-shooter.” An Indian 
certainly does not need an interpreter to tell him that the man 
who did these things once will do them again if need be. 
Doubtless no one concerned will pretend that in case the tactful 
Raid of February 2nd, last past, had failed to scare the Moquis 
into submission, equally gentle and enlightened methods would 
not have been repeated. Whatever decent measures Mr. Burton 
may have employed to fill his schools, he did employ this out- 
rageous one ; and the Indians know, and every one knows, that 
he would have employed it again had not the Indians been suf- 
ficiently terrorized. 

When the League charged that Mr. Burton had caused a 
reign of terror on the reservation, it knew whereof it affirmed. 
One need not expect, indeed, on going to Moqui, to find every 
Indian with ‘“‘a set, white face” and his knees knocking to- 
gether. It may be, of course, that using a rawhide on children 
whom any gentle woman can manage without a switch, and 
who were never in their lives whipped by their parents, nor 
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ever disobeyed them, fills these pupils with trust and love. It 
may be that the invasion of the homes of Oraibi, the dragging 
of their children down the precipice, the thumping of parents 
on the head with six-shooters when they objected—not struck, 
not fought, not drew weapons, but protested in the Quakerish 
fashion of these people, which is very well brought out in Mr. 
Moody’s report—it may be that instead of inspiring a “reign 
of terror,” these things, taken on top of Mr. Kampmeyer’s years 
of rifle and revolver pedagogics, and fisticuff suasion, Vorhies’s 
refinements and Ballinger’s educative boot applied where it 
would do the most good to trembling children, and the long 
years of threats by a succession of Misfits to cannonade their 
towns, and deprive them of their children, acted only as a 
Mother Winslow’s Syrup on the people of Moqui. It may be 
that all these gentle and soothing influences induced a feel- 
ing of holy, settled calm and security; and that, if the truth 
were known, we should find the Hopi apply their evening devo- 
tions to praying for more Kampmeyer, Vorhies, Ballinger and 
Burton. All this may be. Almost anything may be—if you 
think so. 

The Hopi are ethnically in about the development of a ten- 
year-old child—except that they are much more gentle and much 
more tractable than most American ten-year-olds. I do not 
wish to be sarcastic, but it is difficult for me to conceive of any- 
thing funnier than the conviction of two admirable men that 
the Hopi were not scared, simply because they could not find a 
Hopi going about with his teeth chattering. American women 
and children, and men too, for that matter—are often deadly 
afraid of certain things. They may not have Spasms, but they 
are Afraid. May be they ought not to be, but they are. It may be 
that if Mr. Burton and his posse were forcibly to enter a hun- 
dred homes in Los Angeles, or in Washington, drag out the 
children, stick six-shooters in the faces of the parents, belay a 
few of them across the skull with the aforesaid six-shooters, 
march seventeen of them to prison forty miles away, and 
officially recommend (and mayde personally threaten) that 
some of them be sent to States Prison for the capital offense 
of protecting their children— it may be none of the parties con- 
cerned would be Scared, and possibly all of them would agree 
that this was an educational measure marked by “tact and 
patience,” and eminently designed to fit the children and the 
parents thus approached for the ‘higher responsibilities of 
American citizenship.” 

It is absolutely impossible to argue with one who believes as 
Inspector Jenkins did, that after all the threats, violence and 
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assaults with deadly weapons which are absolutely proved, the 
Indians were not intimidated. It is a matter notorious to all 
that are entitled to speak on the subject at all, that even among 
the Apaches and Sioux, and other most war-like Indians this 
continent has ever known, the government system has cowed 
them ; and the Hopi who are so different in their history and in 
their character from any other Indian tribe have felt the pres- 
sure at least no less. It ought to need nocommentary. It does 
not, to anyone who knows Indians—or children. These do not 
wear their hearts on their sleeve. Are there some things it is 
hard for you to find out from your own child ? Do you think that 
by being Mayor or Senator or other Dignity, youcan go through 
your own ward and ask the voters to tell you each the ther- 
mometer of his domestic relations ? Doubtless every man in the 
service is familiar with the readiness of certain classes of In- 
dians to ‘‘complain;” but certainly every field scholar knows 
the infinite reserve of all Indians under certain circumstances. 
Go to any pueblo in New Mexico or Arizona with all Washing- 
ton at your back, and the best interpreter, and you will meet 
more politeness but as much reticence as we ourselves employ 
toward strangers. But let some one come in whom these people 
know and trust, or who can talk to them, and you will be as- 
tounded at the change of countenance and of confidence. 

But if the Hopi are repressed, they were not needed. The 
League’s contention is established by Mr. Burton’s own testi- 
mony and that of his own witnesses. For that matter I do not 
think it would be necessary to bring any other evidence than 
Mr. Burton’s own report of “‘the Raid” before the bar of public 
opinion in the United States, to prove the League’s contention 
that Mr. Burton would much better become some other sphere 
in life than the direction of the destinies of the Hopi. 

The one thing that the League is after is better conditions 
among the Indians. That this investigation will relieve the 
Hopi, there is no reasonable doubt. Whether Mr. Burton shall 
be transferred, as he should be, to some place where his “‘dis- 
cretion” will be exercised as toward people something like his 
own Navajos, with whom he has been sufficiently discreet, it is 
too early to prophesy ; but in the meantime, it is probably quite 
safe to say that the old regime in Mogqui is at an end. 

Mr. Moody’s very conservative and fair-minded report follows ; 
and includes Mr. Burton’s official account of How he Got Scholars 


with Six-Shooters. 
CuHas. F. Lummis. 
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MR. MOODY’S REPORT. 


To the Executive Committee of the Sequoya League: 

As duly commissioned special representative of the Sequoya League, in- 
vited by the Department to attend the investigation of Chas. E. Burton, 
Superintendent and Special Disbursing Agent for the Moquis and Navajos, 
I have to report that Indian Inspector Jas. E. Jenkins and myself reached 
Keam’s Cajion, Arizona, on Monday, July 27th, leaving there finally on 
Friday, August 7th. Seven of the eight Moqui villages were personally 
visited ; full opportunity was given to any Indian to make any desired 
complaint ; those Indians whom the League had named as witnesses were 
specially summoned; and all white employes were carefully examined 
under oath. Inspector Jenkins conducted the investigation with the great- 
est fairness, and without the slightest evidence of desire to ‘‘ whitewash ”’ 
any person. He impressed me as a man of mature and well-balanced 
judgment, as nearly impartial as possible, not easy to blind or deceive, 
quiet but with convincing force of character, absolutely fearless and con- 
scientious. He gave repeated and full assurance, both public and private, 
that witnesses would be fully protected by the Department ; and I did not 
see the slightest evidence that any testimony was withheld on account of 
fear or intimidation. Mr. Burton stated at the beginning of the investiga- 
tion that he wanted the whole truth to appear, and his conduct throughout 
verified this. No objection was made to some testimony offered by wit- 
nesses called by the League which any trial court would have excluded 
as “‘irrelevant, incompetent and immaterial.’’ I was treated with entire 
courtesy, and was given every opportunity to make whatever enquiry I 
might desire, apart from either the Inspector or any of the employes. In 
fact I visited each of the seven villages, either wholly alone or with no 
companion but an interpreter chosen by myself, and conversed with men, 
women and children in each. 

MINOR ALLEGATIONS DISPROVED. 

As the investigation proceeded, it became clear that the preliminary en- 
quiry of the League, though sincere, earnest and searching, could by no 
means be called impartial. All the affidavits offered came from persons 
who had temptation to personal prejudice against Mr. Burton; and most 
of them were challenged on other grounds. Some of the witnesses named 
by the League failed to testify as was expected; and others were among 
Mr. Burton’s strongest witnesses. Before passing to those vital charges 
which were fully established during the investigation, common justice re- 
quires that other allegations unproved or clearly disproved, be dealt with. 

There was no competent evidence that intimidation or threat had been 
used to prevent employes from discussing the policies of the Burton ad- 
ministration, among themselves or with outsiders. Each employe and two 
of the three missionaries swore that they neither feared, nor had been 
given any reason to fear, that their positions would be imperiled for any 
such cause. The third missionary testified that there had been passionate 
remonstrance against his discussing the policies of the agent with the 
Indians and telling them that he did not believe those policies were in ac_ 
cordance with the orders from Washington. Each of the employes and 
two of the missionaries swore that, so far as they had observed, Mr. 
Burton’s treatment of the Indians had been ‘“‘ kind, firm and considerate,’’ 
or in similar phrase. No substantial evidence appeared that Mr. Burton is 
habitually hostile to those employes who seem to be gaining the confidence 
of the Indians. On the contrary, Peter Staufer, who has been thirteen 
years on the Reservation (two of them as missionary at Oraibi), who speaks 
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Hopi fluently, and whom the Indians seem to like and trust, is the employe 
on whom Mr. Burton seemed to rely most fully. It did appear, however, 
that Mr. Burton was hostile to such teachers or visitors as sympathized 
with the Indians in such manner as to encourage them in refusing to obey 
his orders.* 

It did not appear that, under any fair use of words, Mr. Burton had 
hampered efforts to aid the Moquis. The offer to increase the water supply 
at Oraibi he could not accept—only the Department had that power. And 
as to the serious destitution of the Moquis, it is to be noted, first, that Mr. 
Burton had reported the likelihood of this to the Department months be- 
fore the pinch came, and had secured an appropriation of $1,600 to be used 
in alleviating it ; and, second, that the League’s witness, Mr. Epp, testified 
that from a carload of corn sent by charitable persons for him to distri- 
bute, only about half had been distributed, and that he had had great diffi- 
culty in hiring Moquis to bring it from the railroad to Oraibi or the other 
towns. 

In reference to the employment of Navajos as policemen, I could not find 
the slightest evidence that the Moquis objected to this. Indeed it is with } 
great difficulty that a Moquican be persuaded to serve in that capacity. 

Of the six policemen, regularly employed, two are Moquis—not an unfair 

proportion, considering that there are now as many Navajos as Moquis on 

the Reservation (about two thousand each, according to the last census), and 

that the Navajos are far more likely to require the ministrations of an 

officer than the ‘‘ People of Peace.’’? Furthermore, the Captain of Police, 

a Navajo, is a fine type of man—strong, quiet and self-restrained. If our 

‘* Guardians of the Peace”’ in more ‘“‘ civilized’’ places had as just a con- 

ception of the duties and limitations of a police-officer as this Navajo dis- f 
played under careful examination, it would be well indeed. For example, 
to my question, ‘‘Have you ever found it necessary to strike or kick a 
Moqui whom you were arresting ?’’ he replied promptly and with obvious 
sincerity, ‘‘ Why, I would have no righ? to do any such a thing as that.’’ 

The charge of cowardice against Mr. Burton because he did not force 
cutting the hair of the Navajos seems unjust. So far as it goes, it is 
rather proof of his discretion, since all white persons familiar with the 
facts agree that such use of force would probably have resulted in a violent 
outbreak.¢ It is of record that Mr. Burton tried two Navajo robbers for 
store-breaking, found them guilty, loaded them on to a buckboard and de- 
livered them to the sheriff at Holbrook, 85 miles away—this in spite of the 
presence of forty or fifty armed Navajos who had declared that they would 
never allow this to be done. 

Finally, Mr. Burton is, personally, anything but a brutal bully. He is 
kindly, courteous and conscientious, and errs more often in his anxiety that 
employes and Indians shall ‘‘ be friends’’ with him than the other way. 
Except at Oraibi—which will be dealt with later in this report—there ap- 
peared no evidence that the schools are kept full at the point of a six- 
shooter; nor could I detect upon the Reservation any sign of habitual 
‘*club-and-revolver’’ methods. Certainly, Mr. Burton has apparently won 
the respect and affection of the white employes now there, and of some of 
the Indians. Although I was with Mr. Burton several times in different 
villages, I saw neither adult nor child flee from him, save a few of the 
tiniest toddlers who sought the security of their mother’s knee. 

* Hair-cutting included.—Ep. 
tIt would. The League said so. But the Moquis were 
ever, is a good word.—Ep. 
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So much space has been given to pointing out details in which the 
League’s information was not verified by the investigation, because as- 
suredly the Sequoya League desires fair play for white men as well as for 
Indians. Moreover, the evidence in Mr. Burton’s favor on these and other 
minor matters not here mentioned was so overwhelming as to lead me into 
a very stupid blunder. At the end of the investigation I believed, and 
said publicly, that the charges were as a whole unfounded and should 
never have been made. This was also the opinion of Inspector Jenkins, 
and of a keen and sympathetic newspaper correspondent who came to the 
Reservation prejudiced against Mr. Burton, and who was present through- 
out the investigation. Yet the essential charges of the League were proved 
in all generic points by the testimony of Mr. Burton himself and his closest 
associates. By failing to see this promptly, instead of only after the testi- 
mony had been digesting in my mind for days, I proved myself, to that 
extent, incompetent for the duty entrusted to me by the League. 

THE VITAL CHARGES FULLY ESTABLISHED. 

Of these grave generic charges which were established fully and specifi- 
cally, I name, first, 

VIOLATION OF RULES OF THE SERVICK.—Rule 249 reads as follows: ‘‘ In 
no case shall the school employes resort to . . . corporal punishment. . .”’’ 
In the published rules (edition of 1900) there is no exception or qualification 
of this absolute prohibition. Mr. Burton offered in evidence the rawhide 
riding whip which he had provided expressly for administering corporal 
punishment at the Keam’s Cafion boarding school, and testified to having 
given instructions as to how it should be applied—‘‘ over the shoulders.’’ 
Mr. Commons, the “ Disciplinarian,’’ swore that he had used the rawhide 
in three years ‘‘ less than fifty times, perhaps less than twenty-five times.”’’ 
He also swore to having administered ‘‘severe punishment”’’ with it on 
some occasions—in one instance so severe that his wife threw cold water in 
the boy’s face because she thought he needed it to revive him. Testimony 
was offered that the boys who received this severe punishment deserved it, 
needed it and were benefited by it. This does not alter the fact that the 
rule was explicitly, deliberately and repeatedly broken. If there are 
secret instructions, or private understandings, by which ‘‘In no case” in 
the Department’s published rules really means “ not very often” or “‘ only 
when it is desirable,’’ then the public is clearly entitled to that informa- 
tion. Ido not mention here any of the Kampmeyer or Ballinger perform- 
ances in violation of Rule 249, since the evidence in relation to what took 
place by Mr. Burton’s explicit authority is sufficient to prove the charge. 

ILLEGAL VIOLENCE.—The formal charge of the League was that ‘“‘ Mr. 
Burton’s administration ’’ has been marked by physical violence; it no- 
where stated that Mr. Burton himself had used physical violence. It very 
promptly appeared during the investigation, that Kampmeyer—Burton’s 
subordinate for nearly four years in charge of the school at Oraibi—was a 
man of violent and uncontrolled temper, and that he had been guilty of 
repeated and intolerable brutalities. This Ornament to the Service had 
been transferred to another reservation, at Mr. Burton’s instance ; but In- 
spector Jenkins has recommended his immediate and peremptory dis- 
missal. Ballinger, successor to Kampmeyer at Oraibi, was proved to have 
made some effort to be worthy of the mantle which had fallen upon him. 
He admitted having taken a revolver with him the first time he went up to 
the Mesa. He admitted having used his foot upon the son of a Conserva- 
tive chief who would not go with him to point out homes from which chil- 
dren had been coming to school during the Kampmeyer regime. Ballinger 
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called it ‘‘ pushing the boy out of doors with his foot.’’ The boy and his 
father called it ‘‘ kicking.’’ The boy and the father swore that the boy 
was so lamed by the assault as to be unable to come down to school next 
day ; and the missionary swore that the matter was so reported to him at 
the time, and that he saw the boy at his home during school hours. Bal- 
linger and his wife swore that the boy had been present at school each day 
during the week in question, and offered in evidence the ‘‘ school record ”’ 
which ‘“corroborated’’ their testimony.* Ballinger volunteered in ex- 
planation of his action that if he allowed the Indians to disobey his orders 
they would ‘lose their respect for him;’’ but he did not explain—though 
asked the direct question—how kicking, or ‘“‘ pushing with the foot,’ a 
Chief’s son would assist in maintaining their respect. Ballinger further 
admitted having drawn his revolver on a young man who was protesting 
against his sister being taken down to school, but who had not offered or 
attempted any forcible resistance; and, in the clinch which followed, 
striking him on the head with the revolver so as to cut a gash in his scalp. 
In this connection appeared an amazing evidence of how deep-rooted is the 
instinct for peace of these ‘‘ Quaker Indians.’’ This Hopi lad, so assaulted 
and beaten about the head, threw his assailant to the ground and then— 
sat upon him and held his hands, offering him no further violence! I was 
moved to wonder how many men there are on earth, courageous and power- 
fulas this young man had already shown himself to be, who would have 
had the self-restraint which he manifested. That is to say, how many 
outside the streets of the cliff-perched Hopi villages. For in all the testi- 
mony as to beatings, draggings, revolver shootings, hair-hagglings and 
the like, it did not once appear that any Hopi raised a hand to strike in his 
own defence, or that of his wife, sister or child, or displayed a weapon. 
The most that the Hopi ever did was to clinch the white assailant in a 
wrestle—and it adds a dash of humor to the tragedy of this long endurance 
that, by the testimony of the white men themselves, the Hopi generally 
landed on top. Then he would get up and submit patiently to a punish- 
ment, not lessened, at least, by the rankle upon one of “‘ the superior race ’’ 
of defeat in physical contest. 

A feeble effort was made by Mr. Burton and others to justify the carry- 
ing of revolvers, ‘‘ because most of the Moquis carry knives.’’ So do I— 
and have carried, for months together, a keen-edged pruning-knife which 
might have made a dangerous weapon. But most careful questioning 
failed to bring out a sacintilla of evidence, or even the vaguest tradition, 
that any Moqui had ever used, or threatened to use, his knife as a weapon 
of offence or defence against his white ‘‘ superior.’’ 

This is as good a place as any to say that I have never been in any other 
community whose members from the oldest to the youngest were so uni- 
formly gentle in bearing and voice; polite without a trace of obsequious- 
ness ; and courteous, not by effort or training, but from the heart out. It 
is astounding that any man who could possibly be considered fit to lead or 
teach any one should think it necessary to strike or threaten these lovable 
folk—or should have the heart to do it. 

It seemed to me that for these and other reasons Ballinger deserved im- 
mediate dismissal from the service. Inspector Jenkins recommended that 
he be ‘‘ demoted ’’ to some small school where he would be under the close 
and constant observation of an Inspector. He also recommended for pro- 
motion to the Oraibi school Mr. G. C. Lawrence, who has been serving at 


* This record is kept by themselves. Indian school records are more than occasionally 
stuffed.—Ep. 
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the East Mesa school. I cannot express my approval of this recommenda- 
tion in too strong terms. Mr. Lawrence seems to be a strong, sane, quiet, 
well-educated man, a natural leader, and with the gift of inspiring confi- 
dence. His administration will be very different from that to which Oraibi 
has become accustomed. 

As to Mr. Burton’s responsibility for the performances of Kampmeyer 
and Ballinger, the rules of the Department make him specifically responsi- 
ble for the conduct of the employes. It is incredible that he did not dis- 
cover Kampmeyer’s character till near the end of four years’ service. Cer- 
tainly he could have known fully concerning his actions if he had desired 
to. He knew, for example, that certain of the League’s witnesses were on 
their way from the railroad to Oraibi, before they had reached the latter 
point. And when he did discover the facts, it was clearly his duty, under 
Rule 127, not merely to get the unfit employe off his hands, but to recom- 
mend him for removal from the Service. While Ballinger was under 
examination, Mr. Burton took active part in excusing, defending and 
apologizing for him. When one of the Indian witnesses asked Inspector 
Jenkins whether the employes had a right to carry revolvers, and the In- 
spector replied that only policemen had that right, Mr. Burton joined Bal- 
linger in vigorous protest. And Mr. Burton admitted having reproached 
one of the employes with having assisted Supervisor Wright to get the 
evidence upon which Voorhies, formerly in charge of the school at the 
Second Mesa, had been dismissed from the service. The charges in that 
case were of cruelty and the like, and the employe did what she did 
under the specific order of the Supervisor. 

FILLING SCHOOLS AT THE PoIntT OF A S1x-SHOOTER.—So far as the 
Oraibi school is concerned, this was absolutely proved, and some scholars 
were so obtained for the boarding school at Keam’s Cafion. Kampmeyer 
practiced it steadily during his long rule, taking one scholar at a time. 
When Ballinger took his place, only about two-thirds of the children of 
school age had been thus ‘“‘induced’’ into school. Force having been only 
partly successful, it was decided to try a little more force—and the ‘“ Raid’’ 
was determined upon. The account of this, already published by the 
League, though correct in the main, contains certain errors. Mr. Burton’s 
account of it to the Department appears herewith. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


Indian School Service. 
Mogui TRAINING SCHOOL, 


KgRAm’s CaNon, Ariz., Feb. 9, 1903. 
The Honorable, 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Ihave the honor and the very great pleasure to report to you that 
every Moqui child on the Reservation is in school, but thereon hangs a 
tale. 

It will perhaps be remembered that all the children of the first and 
second mesas have been in school for nearly two years, but that the hostile 
faction at Oraibi has held out against us, and that their children were 
naked and running about the village in idleness when they should be in 
school. 

On February 2nd, I determined again to get all these children in school. 
The trouble has always been that as soon as the people would see us com. 
ing, they would either hide their children in the dark holes around the 
village, or in the rocks outside of the village. I took the physician along 
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to vaccinate all who should need it, as smallpox is all around us. I also 
took the general mechanic and the carpenter and five policemen. We left 
Keam’s Cafion at 1 o’clock in the afternoon of February 2nd to drive 
thirty-five miles through eight inches of snow, and the thermometer ten 
degrees below zero. We had only proceeded half way when darkness over- 
took us, and the remainder of the way had to be made in the darkness and 
over unbroken roads. We finally reached Oraibi at 1 o’clock the next 
morning, having suffered greatly with the cold. At daybreak, we went up 
silently to the village and begana search through the houses for the 
children. As we found them we took them to a kiva near the center of the 
village and left them under guard of a policeman. Our diligent search was 
only rewarded by ten children. When we had finished we proceeded to the 
kiva and started with the children. About fifty of the hostiles attacked us 
and attempted to take the children from us. After struggling with them 
till we reached the edge of the mesa, where the trail descends abruptly to 
the school, fearing that they would crowd us over the edge to our death, I 
ordered the police and employees to draw their guns, which we did, and 
stood off the mob, having managed to get the children started down the 
trail to the school. One Moqui was knocked down in the struggle and 
several were tapped over the head with the pistols, but no one was in the 
least hurt. 

The leaders then began to parley, saying that the Missionaries had told 
them that we had no right to take their children without their consent, 
that the law did not give us that right; that the Missionaries had read 
them the orders relating to the cutting of their hair, and had told them we 
had no right to that, etc., etc. Imagine, if you will, our position, immedi- 
ately on the edge of a lofty precipice, and only a trail where one could go 
at a time, and that trail icy and snowy. I feared if we attempted to go 
down they would make a rush and push us over. Fifty against seven (two 
having gone with the children). After considering a moment, I ordered 
all to advance and drive them back. We did so, and after some scuffling 
the Indians wavered and fell back to the village. We then turned and 
quietly proceeded to the school. 

That afternoon I sent the ten children to Keam’s Cajion, and the next day 
secured twelve extra policemen. The next morning we proceeded to the vil- 
lage and arrested seventeen of the leaders of the mob, and started them to the 
cafion that afternoon. I then had the town crier to call out from the house- 
tops that if the people would take their children down to the day school at 
Oraibi, I would not take any more to Keam’s Cafion.* ‘The result was that 
thirty-six children were taken down voluntarily by the parents of the 
children. They also promised that the children should attend every day, 
and I think they will, for that has been my experience that when once se- 
cured, cleaned up and clothed, that they never miss a day, unless sick. 

I have the seventeen prisoners here, and will give them a fair trial to- 
morrow, and will further report of the action taken. I think that the 
worst ones should be imprisoned off the Reservation. Two of them are old 
offenders, having been taken prisoners by Gen. Corbin, many years ago, 
and taken to Alcatras Island in the Pacific. They were taken from the 
Reservation again, and have been twice arrested by Mr. Collins and Mr. 


*Under oath, this was put a little differently. The crier was instructed to announce that 
any child whose parents took him down to the Oraibi day school at once would not be taken 
to Keam’s ation ; any child whom Mr. Burton ané his policemen had to hunt for would be 
takent~ the Cafion. This illuminates the “voluntarily” of the next sentence rather whim- 


sic*.iy. C. A. M. 
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Goodman. I have given a clear account of this and ask that my action be 
approved. Very respectfully, 
CHARLES E. Burton, Supt. 

Mr. Burton did in fact receive a letter from the Department formally ap- 
proving his action in this matter. Whether that letter meant that the 
Secretary of the Interior, or the Commissioner knew of the ‘‘ Raid’’ and 
approved of it, or whether the approval was only the automatic reaction 
of a minor cog in the wheel of Official Routine, I had no way of ascertain- 
ing. The League will doubtless want to know. And if the Department 
does, with full knowledge, approve of this method of gathering scholars, 
then clearly charges on this count will lie notagainst Mr. Burton before an 
Inspector, but against the Department at the bar of public opinion. 

Tak Hatr-Cut OrpeER.—On this charze, Mr. Burton’s own admissions 
are sufficient and conclusive. He denies using actual violence, but admits 
employing what he calls ‘‘Constructive Force.’’ This he describes as 
telling the Indians repeatedly that ‘‘ Washington had ordered that they 
should have their hair cut,’’ that they mus? cut it or allow him to cut it;’’ 
and following this by taking hold of men still protesting, or having them 
held by others—and just cutting the hair.* In one case, entirely through 
accident, he cut a gash in the hand of a man who was trying to save his 
hair from the shears. There was some evidence that Mr. Burton threat- 
ened leaders on the First Mesa, or at least declared to them that he was 
afraid if the Indians did not let him cut their hair, soldiers would be sent 
who would fill up their kivas and shoot down their houses. But Mr. Burton 
has no recollection of saying any such thing. He justifies himself for so 
much force as he admits using by referring to that phrase in the ‘‘ Supple- 
mentary Order’’ which warns against “‘ giving the Indians any just cause 
for revolt.’”” This he construed as involving clear permission to use any 
amount of force short of ‘‘enough to cause an uprising.”’ 

I have to report, in conclusion, that I believe Mr. Burton has done what 
he believed would be for the ultimate good of the Indians under his 
charge; that he frankly declares his conviction that Indian costumes, In- 
dian dances and Indian social habits stand in the way of ‘“‘fitting the In. 
dian for citizenship,’’ and should be discouraged in every possible way ; 
that his most serious errors have sprung from his eagerness to carry out 
to the last limit the wishes of the Department—and to ‘‘ make records”’ in 
doing so, from a reluctance to sternly rebuke or report to the Department 
unfit employes whom he believed to be “‘ loyal’’ to himself and his policies, 
and from a congenital lack of certain qualities absolutely essential to gen- 
uine leadership of men. Very respectfully, 

Cuas. A. Moopy. 


* He also refused aid in their destitution to those who wouldn’t have their hair cut. I 
have his own letters admitting this.—Ep. 
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in spreading in the West, is daily strengthening and crystalizing ; 

and now in several localities work of the same sort is being prose- 
cuted for the preservation of historic buildings. ‘The Landmarks Club has 
resumed active repairs on the remaining buildings of the Mission of Pala, 
and will soon have them complete. 

The Northern California Historical Landmarks League has just secured 
a lease on the Mission San Antonio de Padua, and will spend a consider- 
able sum in repairs at once. 

In Texas, the Daughters of the Republic of Texas have undertaken to 
raise monies and purchase the remainder of the old and historic Alamo, 
improve the surroundings and protect the building. It is designed to make 
the Alamo a Texas Hall of Fame and museum of Texas history, art, litera- 
ture and relics. This is a most worthy work, and the Landmarks Club 
wishes it success. Contributions of $1 and upwards may be sent to Miss 
Clara Driscoll, Box 1021, San Antonio, Tex. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK. 

Previously acknowledged, $6,337. 

New Contributions—P. Campbell Hoyle (aged 6), Los Angeles (Life Mem- 
bership), $25; Mrs. Percy Hoyle, Los Angeles, $3; Mrs. Beeman R. Hen- 
dee, $2. 

$1 each—Miss Grace Kingsley, Mrs. Emma M. Greenleaf, Miss Evelyn 
Hamburger, Mrs. Jaro Von Schmidt, Mrs. Walter Newhall. 


or: spirit of the Landmarks Club, although it was somewhat long 
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EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGES 


To the Pacific Coast of America. 
(From their own, and contemporary English, accounts.) 
IX.—Woopks ROGERS, 1708.—CONTINUED. 


"©" April 1, we took a Galleon, by which I mean no more thana Ship 
built in that Manner, commanded by two Brothers, whose Names 
were Joseph and John Morel. She was of the Burden of 500 Ton, 

laden with dry Goods and Negroes. The next Day we took another Prize. 
. . All things were preparing for Action, and a resolution taken to attack the 
Town of Guiaguil, however provided.” ... On April 12 it was re- 
solved to attempt the Town of Guiaquil, the Enterprise to be conducted by 
the three Captains Dover, Rogers, and Courteney, with 320 Men. The 
Blacks, Indians, and Prisoners were about 266 more. A committee was 
held, and a division of the plunder was agreed upon for the encouragement 
of officers and men. On the morning of the 15th they saw a sail near the 
shore, and after a hot dispute, in which two of the Englishmen were 
killed and two wounded (one of the killed being Captain John Rogers, 
brother of Captain Woodes Rogers), the Spanish shipwas taken. ‘The 
men begged for good Quarter, and we promised them all Civility imagin- 
able. This Ship came from Panama, and was bound for Zima. 

There were seventy Blacks, and many Passengers, with a considerable 

Quantity of Pearls aboard ; the lading, Bale goods, and something belong- 

ing to the Bishop; but they had set him on Shore, ... where they 

touched last. The Vessel was about 270 Ton Burden, commanded by Don 

Joseph Arizabella; who told us, the Bishop had been landed at Point St, 

Helena, and gone by land to Guiaquil. We found several Gunsin the Hold, 

for the Ship would carry twenty-four, but had only six mounted. Many of 

the Passengers were considerable Merchants at Lima, and the briskest 

Spaniards 1 ever saw. Captain Cooke remained aboard her, sending the 

Captain and Prisoners to our Ships. 

**On the 21st in the Morning, the Beginning was sent a-head towards 
Point Arena, on the Island of Puna, for fear of any Danger; but she 
found there only an empty Vessel riding close under the Point: She 
proved to be a new Spanish Bark, that had been sent to load Salt; but the 
Men having Sight of us, abandoned her. ... At five in the Afternoon, 
the Transports rowed for the Town of Gwuiaguil.’’ But they were dis- 
covered by the ‘‘ Centinels,’’ the alarm-bell was rung, and beacon lights 
fired ‘‘ to give the Town Notice that we were come up the River.” They 
fell a little way down the River and waited till break of day, and then, 
with all Forces joined ‘“‘sent a Flag of Truce with the Captain of the 
French built ship, the Governor of Puna, and another Prisoner ; then 
towed up the Barks a-breast against the Town, and came to an anchor. 
When the Captain of the French built Ship came to the Corregidor, or 
Mayor of the Town, he asked our Number, which the Captain magnified. 
The Corregidor answered, They were Boys and not Men: And the Captain 
replied, He would find they were Men; for they had fought him bravely in 
their open Boats, though he had killed one of the Commander’s Brothers, 
and wounded and kilied others ; and, therefore, advised him to agree for 
the Ransom of the Town, for, though he had 3000 Men, he would not be 
able to withstand them: To which the Corregidor replied, My Horse is 
ready. On the 23rd, having towed the Barks close up before the Town, 
and brought them to the Pinnance, went up the River after some Vessels, 
and brought six of them to an anchor by our Barks; we also took Pos, 
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session of two new, [vessels] of about 400 Ton each; then went ashore with 
a Flag of Truce, and the Governor came on board one of the Prizes, to 
agree about the Ransom of the Town, and Ships ; but could not be then con- 
cluded, but promised to meet the Captains again at seven in the Evening ; 
yet he was not so good as his Word. The Boats went up the River again 
for more Ships, and returned without finding any: However, we took 
several Canoes, with some Plate on board. On the 24th in the Morning, 
the Governor came off again to treat: Our Captains thought to have 
seized him, because he had forfeited his Word in not returning over Night, 
and sending Word that Morning that he had more People come into the 
Town; but he, alledging that it was contrary to a Flag of Truce, was set 
on Shore again, and an Hour’s Time given him to get his Men ready. How- 
ever ... the Governor and Captains agreeing .., at four in the 
Afternoon the Men landed, with so much Bravery, that the Span- 
iards fired only their first Volley, and fled, our People pressing them, 
and pursuing them to their Cannon, which they soon gained,’’ with no loss 
but that of the Gunner, an Irishman. The Englishmen marched through 
both towns, driving out the enemy, placed guards in each of the three 
churches, and set fire to fire or six houses in the old town, adjoin- 
ing the wood, to leave the Spaniards without cover. The enemy kept 
firing out of the woods all that night, but did no harm. In 
the meantime the Duchess’s Pinnance ... went up the River, landed at 
Every House, took their Plate and what else of Value they found, and had 
some Skirmishes with the Enemy, in which one of our Men was wounded. 

The Afternoon was spent in shipping off Provisions from the Town, 
and disposing all Things, in case we should be attacked in the Night... . 
On the 26th in the Morning, Captain Courteney, marched to his Guard 
again, to cover the Men who were getting down Provisions &c. Several 
Prisoners were taken ... Messengers, with a Flag of Truce, came 
about ransoming the Town, but could not agree : In the afternoon brought 
one Boat of Provisions aboard the Barks ; and at three returned, to ransom 
the Town, which was at last agreed on for 30,000 Dollars, we to have three 
Hostages, and to stay at Puna till they could raise the said Sum, the People 
having carried their Money outof Town. ... On the 27th in the Morn- 
ing, the Hostages for Ransom were put on board, as was a Boat’s Lading 
of Brandy: ... On the 29th in the Morning, the Barks weighed, and got 
down to Puna, where they anchored off the Town. Captain Rogers in the 
Duke’s Pinnance, came on board,and gave an account, that they had 
taken, plundered, and ransomed the Town of Guiaquil; that three of our 
Men had been killed ; two by our own People, and one by Spaniards ; and 
four wounded: ‘That the Inhabitants, while treating, had carried off their 
Money and Plate, retiring to the Woods, and leaving their guns; four 
whereof were taken, with a considerable Quantity of Meal, Pease, Sugar, 
Brandy, and Wine, which was coming down in the Barks.” ... A sail 
was discovered ‘*‘ standing up the River, with the Tide of Flood ; we sent 
both Ships Boats after her, and, at four in the afternoon, she struck to the 
Boats. They brought her in at Night. She wasa small Spanish Bark, 
from Cheripe, and bound up to Guiaguil, having on board 330 Bags of 
Meal, and 140 Arrobas, of Sugar, some Onions, Quince, and Pomegranates: 
This, with the six Barks, and two great Ships, ransomed with the Town 
of Guiaquil, makes fourteen Prizes taken in those Seas.’’ 

Captain Rogers relates a singular circumstance of a Dutchman, who 
chanced to take quarters in a house where there was some excellent brandy, 
which he attacked so often that at last it laid him on the floor. When the 
master of the house returned, he could not distinguish whether the Dutch- 
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man was dead or asleep. The Spaniard resolved to experiment, and called 
in his neighbors—who advised him to secure the Dutchman’s arms, which 
he did, and then they raised him up and set him on his feet. When after 
a little he opened his eyes. His landlord advised him to hasten to join 
his companions, and he moved with alacrity, and got safely aboard. Cap- 
tain Rogers adds an ‘‘ Observation that is still stranger, which is, that, of 
all the Men, who landed on this occasion, there was not a Soul, that drank a 
Cup too much, but this poor Dutchman ; which, if true, the Town of Guia- 
quil had the Honour to be plundered by the soberest Set of People, that 
ever were of their Profession.’”” ... The Forms of Capitulation failed 
first to satisfy the Spaniards by ‘‘the Omission only of a single circum- 
stance; viz. that the Place was taken by Force of Arms, which the 
Spaniards insisted should be particularly specified, to demonstrate, that 
they had been beaten, before they consented to treat; and to this the Eng- 
lish very willingly yielded, which produced the ... Scheme of Articles, 
which satisfied both Parties, procuring one the Money they wanted, and 
satisfying the other as to the Point of Honour; a thing no Spantard ever 
willingly gave up.”’ 

The sum agreed upon for the ransom of the City, two new Ships, and six 
Barks was 30,000 pieces of eight. 

‘‘'The Plunder we took here [at Guiaquil], exclusive of the Ransom we 
received for the Town, was very considerable ; for we found there 230 Bags 
of Flour, Beans, Pease, and Rice; fifteen Jars of Oil; 160 Jars of other 
Liquor ; some Cordage, Iron-ware, and small Nails; with about four half- 
Jars of Powder; about a Ton of Pitch and Tar; a Parcel of Clothing and 
Necessaries ; and, I guess, about 1200 1. in Plate, Ear-rings, &c. and 150 
Bales of dry Goods; four Guns; and about 200 Spanish ordinary useless 
Arms and Musquet-barrels; a few Packs of Indico, Cocoa, and Anotto; 
with about a Ton of Loaf-sugar.’’ On the 2nd of May they were paid 
22,000 pieces of eight toward the ransom, and later 3500. Fearing they would 
be attacked by the French and Spanish fleet if they delayed longer, they de- 
cided to proceed and on May 11th bore away for the Galopagos Islands. 
“And in a very melancholy condition we were; For we had upwards of 
twenty men taken ill on board the Duke, and near fifty on board our Con- 
sort seized with a malignant Fever, contracted, I suppose at Guaiguiil. 
; About this time Captain Courtney was taken ill; and Captain Dover 
went on board to prescribe for him. In twenty-four hours, we had fifty 
Men down, and the Duchess upwards of seventy; and in the following 
twenty-four Hours, there were ten more down in each Ship. On the 17th, 
we discovered Land ; and, on the 18th at Daybreak, we were within four 
Leagues of two large Islands, almost joining together, having passed the 
other that we saw Yesterday. We sent our Boat ashore to look for Water, 
and agreed with our Consort where to meet, in case of Separation. They 
turned towards the Windward, and left us to try this Island for Water. All 
our Prizes were to stay near us under sail, by a remarkable Rock, But, in 
the Afternoon, the Boat returned with a Melancholy account, that no 
Water was to be found, the Prizes we expected lying to Windward for us 
by the Rock, about two Leagues off Shore; but Mr. Haé/ey in a Bark, and 
the Havre de Grace, turned to Windward, after our Consort the Duchess ; 
so that only the Galleon, and the Bark that Mr. Se/kirk was in, staid for 
us. We kept plying to Windward all Night with a Light out; which they 
followed. At five in the morning, we sent our Boat ashore again, to make 
a further Search in this Island for Water. In the Evening the Boat re- 
turned, and reported, that there was no Water to be found. ... They 
likewise told me, that the Island is nothing but loose Rocks, like cinders, 
very rotten, and heavy; and the Earth so parched, that it will not beara 
Man, but breaks into Holes under his Feet ; which makes me suppose there 
has been a Vulcano here. ... On May 26 it was resolved to run in for 
the Island of Plata to water; and so come off again, fer fear of meeting 
with two French Ships, one of sixty, and the other of forty-six Guns, and 
the Spanish Man of War, who, we were advised, would be Suddenly in 
Search of us; but if we could find Water in any of those Islands going in, 
we designed to fit our Ships there, and not go near the Main, our Ships 
being out of Order, and our Men sickly and Weak, and several also having 
been buried. We sailed on the 27th, and on the 30th ... it was agreed 
to go first to Gorgona, to see if there were any English Ships there, and 
afterwards to Mangla, Malaga, or Madulinar, where are some /ndians, 
Enemies to the Spaniards who ... seldom come thither, nor could 
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thence get Intelligence of us; and, if we could trade with the /ndians, 
might have Swine and Fowls, good Bananas, Plantains,and other Re- 
freshments. In this Course, the Duchess took a Prize, which proved to be a 
Vessel of the Burden of Ninety Ton, bound from /anama to Guiaquil. 
called the St. Thomas de Villa Nova, Juan Navarro Navaret Commander, 
There were about forty People aboard, including eleven Negro Slaves ; but 
little European goods, except some Iron and Cloth. The next we made the 
Island of Gorgona; and, on the 8th, our Boats brought in another Prize, 
which was a small Bark, of about fifteen Tons, called the Golden Sun. She 
belonged to a Creek on the Main, and was bound fer Guiaquil Andros 
Enriguis Master, with ten Spaniards or Indians, and some Negroes, no 
Cargo, but a very little Gold-dust, and a large Gold Chain; together about 
500 L.. Value, which were secured aboard the Duchess.”’ 

On the 19th they resolved to go to Malaga, where they designed to leave 
their ships and with their boats row up the River for the rich gold mine of 
Barbacore. ‘‘ There we designed to surprise Canoes, as fitter than our 
Boats to go against the Stream. ... We made Sail about twelve o’Clock 
that Night, and steered Northeast for the Place. In the morning I dis- 
covered Captain Morel, as I had done several times before, and all the rest 
of the Prisoners, who agreed that this Island called Malaga was an unfre- 


quented Place, and not fit for Ships. ... I had also two Prisoners on 
board that were taken in the last Prize . . . and they agreed that a Ship 
could not be safe there . . . that the River was so narrow, before we could 


get to the Mines, that the /ndians and Spaniards might fell Trees across, 
and cut off our Retreat, there being thick Woods on the Banks of the 
River, from whence the /mdians would gall us with their poisoned Arrows ; 
for those about the Mines were at Amity with the Spaniards, and a bold 
and very numerous People.’’ So they agreed not to proceed farther on this 
hazardous enterprize, and came back to Gorgona, ‘‘ our Condition being so 
bad at this Juncture, that, if we had been attacked, we should scarce have 
been in a condition to have defended ourselves.’’ On the 13th of June they 
anchored, and resolved to careen the Duchess first and then the Duke. The 
sick men were put aboard the Gallecn, and the sick officers on board the 
Havre de Grace. They set upa tent ashore for the use of the armourer 
and coopers crew, and had a place cleared for tents for their sick men. By 
the 28th they had their provisions on board, all their guns mounted, having 
in fourteen days caulked their ships all round, careened, rigged, and stowed 
them again, both fit for the sea. ‘‘ The Spaniards, our Prisoners, being 
very dilatory Sailors, were amazed at our Expedition. ... On the 29th, 
we set up a Tent on Shore for the Sick, who were, even by this time, much 
better than when we came to the Island. ... Our Spanish Prisoners 
went into the Woods with us, shewed us Timber that was proper to be cut, 
and gave us every other kind of Assistance in their Power. ... We now 
set out Ground for a Rope-yard, erected a Tent for a Smith, another for a 
Block, the third for a Sail-maker ; and each had his Crew to act under him 
for the Better Dispatch of Business. It is not to be supposed, that these 
Peopie were all excellent in their Professions; but, however, they made a 
shift to carry on Things very well for our Work, Necessity and Practice hav- 
ing taught them many Resources, which the ablest Man, in their Branches 
of Business, would never have thought of. ... Weagreed together to 
fit out the Havre de Grace with twenty Guns, and put men out of each Ship 
aboard her under Cap/ain Cooke’s Command, resolving to carry her home 
with us, and to make a third Ship to cruise in our Company whilst we were 
in these Seas. This was the great Work on which we were employed from 
the 29th of June to the 9th of July, when she was completely finished and 
we gave her the Name of the Marguts, having provided a good Entertain- 
ment: We saluted each of the other Ships with three Huzzas from on 
board her, distributed Liquor among the Company, drank her Majesty’s 
and our Owner’s Healths, and to our own Success, in conjunction with our 
new Consort. We soon after sent two of our Main-deck Guns on board the 
Marquis; the Duchess did the like; which, with four taken at Guiaquil, 
and twelve that were in the Ship, made twenty very good ones.’’ They 
provided her with men from the other Ships giving her a complement of 
sixty-one white men and twenty negroes, Captain Edward Cooke, com- 
mander. ‘‘ We agreed that the Captain, with his Officers and Men should 
have equal Wages with ours in the like Posts, to encourage them.”’ 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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If real Americans are in a working majority in the a 
United States, it is high time for them to get together TO GET 


and lay a heavy hand on the mobs of counterfeit Ameri- 

cans who are making the name a reproach to the civilized 
world. No other enlightened land ever had so hideous a record 
as ‘“‘American” mobs have written for their country in the last 
two years. ‘“‘ Lynch law” was an orderly and honorable thing 
compared to the bestial atrocities of which we now read weekly 
in some city of the Union. Perhaps it would be easy enough to 
trace the connection of this recent epidemic of lawlessness with 
some of our Rabbit Hunts in the Philippines; but the present 
question is less what turned loose this madness among us, than 
how we shall strangle it—for it has passed the symptoms of 
mere ‘‘ Nigger-Hunting ” and ‘retribution for one crime,” and 
is now bald savagery and anarchy. Almost any victim and ex- 
cuse will serve, if you wish to grill someone, and loot a few 
stores, and kill a policeman or two. 

The only encouraging symptoms—aside from the universal 
condemnation of these hellish affairs by a press which has made 
the menu familiar to such as desire to copy it—is the discovery, 
in a few of the disgraced communities, of a Man or two. 
Cowards are at any time poor timber for sheriffs and governors ; 
and in such a crisis the official who Falls Down is a traitor to 
his office and to his country. He has neither honor, sense nor 
manhood. The mobs that barbecue and mince a criminal, and 
are willing to kill peace-officers to get him, are as unworthy of 
citizenship as the ravisher himself. They are as un-American 
as the anarchist that shoots a President. And the official who 
surrenders to them is even lower than they. 

But it is like a breath of fresh air, amid this national stench, 
when a Governor like Durbin calls out the militia to mob-ridden 
Evansville, and gives the rioters the only answer fit for Law to 
give them that attack it red-handed—cold lead. The only 
Good Rioters are Dead ones. And even more than a manful 
governor, an honest sheriff deserves to be remembered—for it 
costs him a little more. No soldier on any field ever fought 
better or more highly for his country than the sheriff like 
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Whitlock of Danville, Ill., who stands to his trust—and his 
guns—or Summers, of Iredell, N. C., or the few others of 
their sort. 

And this points the quickest road to stop our national dis- 
grace. When Americans that ave Americans realize that in 
time of mob their place is at the sheriff’s elbow; that it is 
his business to hold the fort, and their business to help him ; 
and that anyone who assails them needs shooting—why, there 
will be no mobs. The reason that they are now of almost 
daily occurrence and of cumulative bestiality, is very largely be- 
cause the Respectable Citizen either scoots for home or plays 
Innocent Spectator, swelling the mob and thereby encouraging 
it—and gathering a remarkable proportion of the bullets meant 
for it. The chances are a thousand to one that if any ten of 
these men, with guns in their hand and a spark in their eye, 
stood by the sheriff, the mob would melt withouta shot. For 
mobs are always cowards. 

Our courts are aggravating enough; but anarchy is not the 
way toreform them. Crime is increasing—but more crime will 
not stop it. The only way to diminish lawlessness is to uphold 
the law—to respect it in personal dealings and to stand by it in 
public ; and te realize in our very marrow that the man who 
breaks it is a public enemy, no matter how many pals he has, 
nor how Respectable; and that he who stands by and lets the 
law be mobbed has small reason to be proud of his citizenship. 


The Argonaut, of San Francisco, is one of only three 


SILLY or four weeklies of serious consideration in all the 





SEASON. Jnited States—the which palpable truth has already 
been noted in these pages more than once. Wherefore there 
is a sensible jolt when it drops demi-semi-occasionally to the 
average silliness of the overworked and undertaught space- 
writer. 

In a recent editorial upon the amusement which threatens to 
take the placeof baseball as the Great American Game—namely, 
lynching—the Argonaut thinks to explain the cause by an arm- 
chair ethnography of the negro. It gravely propounds that the 
negro is from Africa, and that in yonder Darkest Incontinent 
there is no such thing as morality. From the depths of its 
philologic lore it assures us that “‘in the native tongue of the 
negro in Africa” (just which one of the hundreds of tongues, is 
not specified), “‘there is not even a word for chastity.” Ergo, 
no wonder that chaste, courageous and refined American citizens 
hold picnics, and run special trains to Barbecue Negroes, and 
take Home a Piece of Meat for the Baby to Play with. 
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Doubtless the negro knows no better. Doubtless, also, neither 
does the Argonaut. There are philologists to whom it would 
occur that virtue need not be defined until vice is familiar. As 
every ethnologist knows, there is not in the world a savage 
tribe where there is not at least as much sexual morality as in 
any American city. It is a pity that a journal of the moral and 
mental size of the Argonaut should too often be marred by a 
certain race bigotry which is the very quintessence of ignorance. 
It is one of the few points in which the expert of any line 
catches the Argonaut napping ; for in most things it is itself 
expert. But Newspaper Science is as cheap and silly in anthro- 
pology as it is in everything else; and the Argonaut, more than 
almost any other publication in America, has habitual fun with 
the average manifestation of it. 

Quite apart from ’ologies, and merely within the domain of 
common sense, it does not seem out of place to remark that 
whatever the negroes did or did not know, by grammar or by 
habit, of a certain virtue before they were imported from their 
barbarous wilds to a Christian land, the innumerable multitude 
of coffee-colored witnesses indicates that they have not been 
taught it by precept and example by their masters in the United 
States. 


There is apparently no particular advantage in hold- 


A NOTABLE 


ing a bull by one dilemma while he gores you with the CAREER 


other. If you must tackle the beast at all, it is well to 
grasp both horns and hold him off in reasonable balance. 

The retirement of General Miles, coming in the dog days, 
has provoked more than the due meed of paragraphic foolish- 
ness and disproportion. The gallant old man has either been 
disparaged, or put, after our momentary custom, a little higher 
than the angels. He merits neither. As a matter of fact, 
while a Greek god might advantageously swop tenements with 
Miles, the General is only a human being; and, on the other 
hand, while he has done some very foolish things, neither is he 
to be cast into the uttermost deep. It is just as well to remem- 
ber, now that his official career is rounded, only just so much of 
his weaknesses as not to encourage their like in other officers; 
and all of the high honor he won fairly in achievements that 
may well set a copy for the American Army. 

In war, whether in the great Rebellion or on the once wild 
Frontier, Miles was a thorough soldier, brave, brainy and tire- 
less. So far as his military record is concerned, he and we may 
well be proud of the story of this Boston crockery clerk who 
rose by Merit to the head of the Army of the United States. 


CLOSED. 
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To exalt him high above any contemporary whatever is of 
course absurd; Miles is good enough as Miles, feet-to-the- 
ground, without throwing others down to pedestal him upon 
their prostrate forms withal. 

In peace he was another man, and hardly soimpressive. How 
much of his best known actions in the last four or five years 
should be accounted to moral courage and pure patriotism, and 
how much to that surpassing vanity which has been the root of 
all his misfortunes and disappointments, only a mind-reader 
could determine. His feeling, certainly, in the Alger embalmed 
beef infamy and in the Philippine atrocities, did him credit; 
but it cannot be denied for an instant that many of his methods 
of leaking his feelings must put him outside the sympathy of 
any who believe in such a thing as discipline in the Army. A 
general, like other free-born Americans, is entitled to own, and 
employ, a mind and a mouth; but he is under peculiar restric- 
tions of good taste, of common sense, and of honor, not to run 
them Wide Open. When the pressure becomes too heavy to be 
borne, he can Resign and Talk. 

But all these are bygones. Gen. Miles is no longer in a posi- 
tion to be insubordinate. He is now just a private citizen, with 
a magnificent record we honor. He can wear common clothes, 
go as he pleases, and leave his mouth apart without fear of put- 
ting his uniform into it. May he long enjoy these rights and 
emoluments. 


«tahini Amid the general advance of intelligence and right 

BACK TO feeling, which is leading to the preservation of historic 

BARBARISM. byildings and places, it is discouraging to have to chron- 

icle a shocking lapse toward the old philistinism in this State. 

The beautiful mission of La Purisima Concepcion, near Lompoc, 

Santa Barbara County, one of the earliest and most interesting 

missions (founded in 1787) is being razed to the ground by its 

private owners. While people have the legal right to do such 

things, it is a disgrace to civilization that they are permitted 

to rob their children and ours irremediably ; and a poor testi- 

monial to their own intelligence and public spirit that they care 

to. The exact facts of this pitiable episode will be duly 
presented. 


one enn an Youth and the time are doubtless past when a “‘ Cali- 
ARRESTED fornia Number,” even of the revered Atlantic (which 
DEVELOPMENT. ave us this nosegay for July) is taken solemnly by Cali- 
fornians—save perhaps in some incubator-club of fledgeling 
authors. The ability of several Californians to “‘ write things” 

has become rather an old story, here as elsewhere. 
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But the posies were well meant and shall be graciously worn. 
Certainly none of this is California at its best; but most of it 
is plenty good enough for the magazine procession. Character- 
istic stories by Margaret Collier Graham, Mary Austin and 
Mabel Craft Deering; solid papers by Drs. Jordan and Wheeler, 
John Muir and Jack London, and some proper poems, make a 
very tolerable showing—for California-to-order. 

It is only to be hoped that the uninitiate reader shall not be- 
gin with the opening paper, which has for its text “*’ The Liter- 
ary Development of the Pacific Coast;” for the judicious 
stranger, after a brief Bogging Down in it, would doubtless 
conclude he wished no more of a literature thus “developed.” 
It seems remarkable that even so far away as Boston such a 
Laborious Mouse should be taken for adequate parturition in 
such acase. To say nothing of its own literary quality—with 
such sentences as “‘ Formality was often greeted by what to it 
appeared a disregard of good manners only pardonable in the 
barbarous”’— its total looseness of grasp as to fact (like the 
absurd picture of the ‘‘ Boom”), its lack of information what- 
soever, and its woodpecker theories—aside from all this; even 
in so simple a matter as its Catalogue of the Literary Ships, it 
is egregiously bobtailed. A review of this sort which absolutely 
forgets Ambrose Bierce, Mary Hallock Foote, Grace Ellery 
Channing, Charles Howard Shinn, Chas. Frederick Holder, T. 
S. Van Dyke, C. W. Doyle, Gwendolen Overton, and many 
others, reminds one of the Spanish proverb for the like feasts : 
*‘ give us less table-cloth and more chocolate.” Some touch of 
information and appraisement for at least the more important of 
the rather large number of Californians who have won success 
in literature, might well have been substituted for pages of toil- 
some theories, which are not even of the category ‘* Important 
If True.” Mr. Bashford is a patient and growing writer 
of verse; but his present essay reminds one irreverently of the 
modern mother, who gently separated the baby from a violin, 





with the soothing remark, ‘“‘Let go, dear—you can’t play 
on it.” 

Secretary Hitchcock, of the Interior, is not much of a Quek opr 
barker. He is seldom heard from, and pegs quietly THE 


away at his work in a fashion that puts a vast amount Vannes 


behind him daily, without much cultivation of the newspapers. 
But when his jaw settles together it is pretty likely to ‘‘stay 
sot.” 

It is good news that this Bulldog of the Interior has set his 
teeth in the anatomy of a clique that has notoriously been 
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speculating in Indian lands—-and has begun to shake. How 
deep and how high this scandal reaches, no man yet knows, 
though it is commonly enough known, in a loose way, that the 
Indians of Indian Territory and Oklahoma are being wholesale 
‘“‘done up.” The twin territories are wonderfully ‘‘ progress- 
ive” and ‘‘prosperous,” largely because they afford so good a 
chance to get rich on what the government has given the Indians 
for homes. 

But we shall know. The Secretary is not gripping a mere 
coat-tail. He has a hold on the flesh, and a crowbar won’t 
loosen him. 

If the tithe of the published charges made by Mr. Brosius can be 
proved, we shall see about the most shameful swindle in all our 
political history. For extent it will have but few rivals, and 
for meanness none. United States officials, paid to protect the 
Indians, seem to have formed syndicates to rob them; and 
several members of the Dawes Commission are in the scandalous 
category. 

Meantime, that other Man with a Fixed Lower Jaw, who has 
hunted big game before now, as well in office as on the plains, 
has taken up the trail with Hitchcock, and is investigating 
through trusted agents of his own. With two such Crocketts 
at the foot of the tree, the Land-Steal Coon may as well come 
down. 

If these outrageous things are proved, not only should the 
severest legal penalty be visited upon the Syndicated Thieves ; 
they should never be allowed to forget the public’s contempt of 
them as about the poorest and most abject apologies for ‘‘ Busi- 
ness” yet found out. 


CuHas. F. Lummts. 
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Judged either from the philosophic or the 
practical standpoint, 7he Gate Beautiful— 
concisely and accurately described by a sub- 
title as Principles and Methods in Vital Art Education—is a book of the 
first importance. For, on the one hand, it is the deliberate and fully- 
ripened answer of a powerful and penetrating mind to that mighty Why 
with which the Universe confronts every human soul; an answer beaten 
out from the work and research and observation of a lifetime—modest, 
yet confident—fearless, reverent and hopeful. And, on the other hand, it 
sums up for other teachers, the How of a generation of successful and in- 
spiring teaching and direction in many lines of applied art. 

After two careful readings and many weeks of digestion, I do not feel in 
the least moved toward the insolence of attempting to criticise in detail, 
destructively or otherwise, a book whose author—John Ward Stimson—has 
so fully earned the right to speak with authority in his own field; nor yet 
to the absurdity of trying to sum up in a few lines a work which is already, 
for the most part, a concentrated extract of thought. Yet one may crudely 
finger out certain of Prof. Stimson’s basic chords somewhat as follows. 
He undertakes to interpret all Life, from that of the crystal or the diatom 
to that of the archangel, iu terms of purposeful beauty. Beauty he counts 
as by no means a matter of accident or whim, but as rooted eternally in 
the infinite laws of being. All artisanship, all science, all art he correlates 
into a many-toned but harmonious expression of God—the Master Artist- 
Artisan, whose studio and workshop is the universe. And the true function 
of the artist is to grasp and to give out whatever portion of infinite Truth 
and Beauty appeals most vitally to his own individuality. 

On the practical side, Prof. Ward states his curriculum thus : 
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Promptly and clearly to show students those Vital Principles, Absolute Laws, and 
Germinal Elements of Beauty which underlie all good Art work. To carefully preserve. 
as with natural plants, the freshness of their individuality (without stunting by mechan- 
ical or artificial means). To help it unfold wholesomely, and cultivate wisely its senti- 
ment, taste, imagination, artistic judgment and observation—as living springs from which 
its beautiful creations must arise. 

The illustration of the book is profuse, beautiful, and of the most con- 
crete value. I do not see how any really earnest art student or teacher can 
afford to ignore the work. It is only bare justice to add a word of com- 
mendation for the publisher who has cared—and has been able—to produce 
such noble work in such fitting form. Albert Brandt, Trenton, N. J. 
Cloth edition, royal quarto, $7.50, net; postage, 40 cents. Paper-covered 
edition (from the same plates), $3.50, met; postage, 26 cents. 


to say to which the world may listen with profit, speak so uni- 
formly in clear, ringing and original tones as does Jack London. 
And it is a notable cause for thankfulness that this voice, which won prompt 
and eager attention at its first juplifting, betrays neither the fat wheeze, 


Very few of those who conceive themselves to have something THE USE 


OF 
ADVERSITY. 
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which is a danger of prosperity, nor the crack which betokens metal too 
fragile for the test of prompt sales and large editions. His latest book, 
The Call of the Wild, sounds a fuller, deeper tone than any he had before 
reached. Yet it is no more than the story of a dog—but of a dog born 7 F 
to the purple and bred in luxury who is caught up in an eddy of the 
gold-hungry tide that swept so recklessly to the frozen North. There he is 
most foully entreated, but—since it was learn or die—he soon learns the 
law of club and fang and wins utter mastery of himself and of his kind. 
The reader meets ‘“ Buck” first pacing in stately content about a fruit- 
ranch in the Santa Clara Valley, and leaves him finally running as un- 
questioned king of the timber wolves in an Alaskan valley. ‘The steps by 
which he won back to this leadership among his ancestral kindred form a 
story that not only grips and holds the interest, but is of deep evolutionary 
significance. ‘The book is illustrated with exceptional taste and skill, and 
is altogether one to be enjoyed. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


A STORY Though wearing the guise of fiction, Charles Warren Stoddard’s 
wirsout For the Pleasure of His Company seems to be really a fragment 
.A PLOT. P P : “ 
of autobiography, glossed but lightly. Certainly Paul 
Clitheroe’s’’ experiences tally closely in many respects with those of 
Mr. Stoddard himself some thirty years ago; and other characters intro- 
duced are quite recognizable as among his contemporaries of the San 
Francisco of that day. Apparently, Mr. Stoddard intends to describe the 
plan and purpose of the book in a conversation between ‘“‘ Paul’’ and 
** Miss Juno.’’ Here is a part of it: 

Why can’t I tell you the story of one fellow—of myself for example ; how one day I met 
this person and the next day I met that person, and the next week some one else comes on 
to the stage, and struts his little hour and departs. I’m not trying to give my audience, 
my readers, any knowledge of that other fellow. My reader must see for himself how each 
of those fellows in his own way has influenced me. The story is my story, a study of my- 
self, nothing more or less. If the reader don’t like me he may lay me down in my cloth or 
paper cover, and have nothing more to do with me. 

The result of following this method is a book entirely out of the common. 
But it was worth doing, and will be all the more interesting for the sus- 
picion that it might well enough have been titled Apologia Pro Mea Vita. 
A. M. Robertson, San Francisco. $1.50 net. 


A VERY A Ward of King Canute is a romance of the days when Canute 
“HANDY” of Denmark and Edmund Ironside were arguing, after the fashion 
FIGHTER: in which argument was then conducted, over the possession of 
England. The heroine is a Norse noblewoman, young, beautiful and 
orphaned, who seeks vengeance and finds love. The story is full of life 
and action, and the author, Ottilie A. Liljencrantz, has taken some pains 
with the historic fact. One of my volunteer assistants as to ‘‘ books a 
boy’d like’’ observes that ‘“‘ hands were distributed more numerously per 
capita in those days than now, or else they sprouted more rapidly ’’—or 
words to that effect. He instances the case of Rothgar, son of Lodbrok, 
who had his left hand lopped clean off on page 79, but a few months later, 
on page 178, is able to bawl a command for silence ‘‘ through the trumpet 
of his hands.’’ But this doesn’t really hurt the story. A.C. McClurg & 

Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


NEAR THE From this year’s grist of ‘‘ historical romance,”’ a first book by 
HEAD OF one of the younger members of the faculty of Stanford Univer- 
TS CLASS. sity—Roderick Taliaferro, by George Cram Cook—is distinctly 

the best which has so far come to my table ; indeed I count it quite as good 

a tale of love and adventures as Weyman’s Gentleman of France or Doyle’s 
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White Company, with some points to the good as compared with either of 
them. The title role is played by a young ex-officer of the Confederate 
army who, after Appomattox, has gone to Mexico. There he draws his 
sword again, and is again on the losing side. From the final tragedy of 
the Empire he barely escapes with his life, yet with life’s richest reward 
as well. The action is full of life and vigor; the love-story is especially 
charming; the historic facts are not unduly juggled with; there is an 
agreeable spice of humor, and an occasional touch of philosophic thought 
of a grade uncommon in novels of this class. Every lover of romantic 
fiction who dips into this tale at all will finish it with enthusiasm, and an 
appetite for more of the same sort. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


There is sufficient internal evidence that Walks in New Eng- An 
land was written a bit at a time and for contemporaneous publica- 
tion, even if one were not informed as to Charles Goodrich Whit- 
ing’s column in the Springfield Repudlican. Its flavor will be best 
appreciated if it is consumed in the same manner—a few mouthfuls at a 
time. So taken, it is very agreeable. The New England of these essays 
is that within eye-reach of Mts. Tom and Holyoke. Mr. Whiting is a 
genuine nature-lover, with a painter’s eye for color and atmosphere, and a 
habit of thought which is both poetic and philosophical. Twenty-four 
full-page illustrations, reproduced from photographs, add charm to the 
book. John Lane, New York. $1.50 net. 


A Gentleman of the South is a study of life and characterinthe  FICTIO 
‘*Black Belt,’’ rather more than half a century ago, of unusual 
charm and distinction. It is fiction pure and simple, but fiction 
of a kind which is in some sense truer than the cold fact. That is, it gives 
a more vital picture of how men lived and loved and did there and then— 
of motive and purpose and conscience—than could be obtained from a bare 
record of events. Its author, William Garrott Brown, had already 
established his title as historical student of breadth and penetration; this 
book proves him story-teller of grace and power as well. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. $1.50. 


Gwendolen Overton’s first novel, Zhe Heritage of Unrest, was DUTY 
of quality to attract more than casual attention; her second, AC 
Anne Carmel, strikes a fuller chord and with a surer touch. In 
setting and circumstance this story is very different from the other; but 
both are pitched to the same keynote, and their fundamental meanings are 
not farapart. A priest in an isolated French-Canadian community and his 
sister are the leading characters—both strong types, full-blooded and all 
alive. The story deals with their trial as by fire, from which they emerge, 
not unscorched but of proved metal. Itis for its value as a study of hered- 
ity, both physical and spiritual, of loyalty under the stress of conflicting 
claims, and of final turning away from the path of desire to that of duty 
that the book must be judged as of real importance. The Macmillan Co., 
New York; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


His Daughter First, by Arthur Sherburne Hardy, is a very LOVE 
well-bred novel, about very prosperous people, in the well-fed year 
of 1902. The interest is divided between three happily-ending 
love stories—there is a fourth which does not turn out so well, but the 
victim is only “‘ companion ”’ to the ‘“‘daughter”’ referred to in the title, 
and naturally doesn’t count much—and certain dealings in the stock of an 
Arizona copper-mine. The author’s skill in handling the social and emo- 
tional sides of his tale is not to be questioned, but he stumbles over some 
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of the business details. An unlisted mining stock—‘‘a curbstone foot- 
ball ’’-- would hardly be regularly quoted on the ticker-tape ; nor has any 
copper vein in Arizona been proved to run from ten to fifteen thousand feet 
in depth. Indeed no part of the ‘‘Argonaut mine ’”’ episode is convincing. 
Yet one would not willingly miss the unconcerned aplomb with which the 
financial freebooter who is facing loss of both control of the mine and a 
small fortune in cash sits down to lunch on ‘‘a small steak and a pint of 
champagne ;’’ nor the generous nerve with which, in the midst of his 
financial wreck he draws a check for $10,000 in favor of a young man un- 
known to him by name, who has just shot him. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston ; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1.50. 


During the later years of his life, Prof. Joseph Le Conte wrote his 
** reminiscences ’’ for the entertainment of his family, dwelling particularly 
on the earlier years of his life. These have now been edited by William 
Dallam Armes, and, with additions from letters and other sources, are 
published as Zhe Autobiography of Joseph Le Conte. They will be wel- 
come to many all over the world who have come under the influence of— 
and have loved—‘‘ Professor Joe.’’ D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.25 
net; postage 12 cents. 


Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse rises distinctly above the dead level of 
the average historical romance. There is a good love story in it, some 
brisk fighting but not too much gore,a mystery well maintained to the 
very end, and some reasonably good character study. Cromwell’s Ironsides 
and their Royalist opponents furnish the characters, and the Protector 
plays a part. Dora Greenwell McChesney, who has dealt with these times 
in other stories, is the author. John Lane, New York. $1.50. 


Mrs. May Kellogg Sullivan has made two trips to Alaska, spending 
something like eighteen months there in all. She tells of her experiences 
and observations briskly and entertainingly in 4 Woman Who Went to 
Alaska. 'The book has 392 pages, 30 half-tone illustrations, and closes by 
finding in ‘‘our safe arrival another positive proof of the mercy and 
goodness of God.’’ Published by the author, 501 Tremont Temple, Boston. 
$1.50. 


The Reflections of a Lonely Man are rather critical than constructive ; 
they ask more questions than they answer; their general tone is that of 
mildly satirical despondency. But they make it evident that the author— 
masked under the initials ‘‘A. C. M.’’—is lonely, if at all, of his own 
choice. His “‘ reflections’’ are sufficiently stimulating and provocative of 
discussion to make him profitable company for any alert mind. A.C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1 ned. 


Celia Parker Wooley’s view of life, and of the people who indulge in it, 
is broad, tolerant and cheerful. Zhe Western Slope, recently published, 
contains much helpful comment on a variety of topics, and almost nothing 
with which one need quarrel seriously—save and excepting her suggestion 
that ‘‘the afternoon of life’’ commences at thirty or thereabouts. For 
most of us the sun has by no means reached the zenith at thirty. William 
S. Lord, Evanston, II. 


Mistress Alice Jocelyn Her Letters, ‘‘ In the Which be set forth an Eng- 
lish Mayde’s Voyage to the Province of Maine and what did Befall her 
Thereafter,” is but a trifle—but a trifle daintily executed and most agree- 
ably set. Itis ‘‘endeavoured by ’”’ (as the title page has it, to my distaste) 
C. Emma Cheney. The Blue Sky Press, Chicago. 
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Evidence continues to accumulate that the man who wants to be THE BAD MORALS 

both clergyman and novelist is commonly unfit for either pro- OF A 

fession. Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., gave in a certain amount of MINISTER. 
Yi testimony to that effect with his first novel 7he Leopard’s Spots—which, 

by the way, is said to be ‘“‘ well along in its second hundred thousand.”’ 

His second effort, 7he One Woman, is conclusive, so far as his fitness to in- 

struct in either capacity is concerned, though it will doubtless have a very 
large sale. Its hero is pictured as a sort of cross between Apollo, Sandow 
and Henry Ward Beecher, minus either common-sense or self-restraint. At 
the beginning of the story, he is pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, in New York, with a lovely wife, somewhat prone to jealousy of 
his female parishioners, and inclined to be “nagging ’’ on occasion. By 
the middle of it, he has divorced her, married “‘ by announcement” one of 
the most voluptuous, adoring and wealthy of his former parishioners, and 
presides over a colossal Socialist Temple built with her money. At the 
end, he is a murderer for jealousy’s sake, saved from the electrical chair 
only by the untiring efforts of his first wife, and re-united to her within 
the prison walls. The characters of the story are, without exception, mon- 
strosities, its morals mostly immorals, and its influence, so far as it has 
any, must be in the wrong direction. ‘That the author is sincere, eloquent, 
and has a distinct gift for story-telling, merely adds to the mischievous 
possibilities that lie in the presentation of duty as mainly a matter of the 
emotions. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1.50. 


Any child who gets a chance at Florence Peltier’s A Japanese FLOWERS 
Garland, will read it through, will return to it, and will get from FROM 
it many things worth remembering. The central figure is a Jap- oo 
anese lad of twelve, adopted by an American family, who adds to a dainty 
knack with the paint-brush, a delightful store of tale and legend of his 
native country. Having painted a charming flower garland for a birthday 
present to a girl friend, he is persuaded to talk about each of the twelve 
flowers at a series of Saturday-afternoon gatherings of his playmates. The 
author’s style is simple, direct and entertaining, her selection of both fact 
and fancy discriminating, and the book is a distinctly worthy addition to 
the reading-list for children. It seems specially adapted for use in school 
work. The illustrations by Genjiro Yeto are thoroughly characteristic. 
Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 75 cents, met. 





The Relacion of Miguel de Loarca, soldier and settler in the Philippines, 
occupies the larger part of Vol. V of Zhe Philippine /slands. Both the 
Spanish text and an English translation of this important source are 
given. It is in effect a summing-up of the knowledge of the Spanish 
concerning the islands and their inhabitants in the year 1582. Other im- 
portant documents are two letters from Bishop Salazar, a document giving 
instructions to the Philippine commissary of the Holy Office, and the decree 
establishing a royal Audiencia at Manila. The Arthur H. Clark Co., 
Cleveland. 55 volumes; $4 each. 


There is much accurate information and some valid argument in William 
C. Edgar’s Story of a Grain of Wheat. But the matter is neither well 
selected nor well arranged, the title of the book does not approximately fit 
its contents, the illustrating seems to have been done on the basis of using 
what happened to be on hand, and the index is simply ridiculous. Alto- 
gether the book is very far from creditable to the author—for many years 
editor of the foremost American milling journal—or the publishers. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $1 nef; postage, 10 cents. 
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The clergyman of the Church of England, in William Edward Tire- 
buck’s ’7wtazt God and Mammon is rather a weak-kneed brother for two 
tolerably fine women to struggle over. Mammon—that is, the rich girl 
with a Bishop for a relative—gets him, and is sorry for it later on. Hall 
Caine, in an Introductory Memoir, says that ‘“‘the pastoral scenes in the 
farmhouse in Wales are. . . among the most exquisite pictures of rural life 
to be found in the whole range of modern fiction.’’ D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


Gertrude Atherton’s contribution to the series of ‘‘ Little Novels by 
Favorite Authors” is called Mrs. Pendleton’s Four-in-Hand. It is as 
sparkling as gilt tinsel, and of as much consequence. William Stearns 
Davis offers Zhe Saint of Dragon’s Dale in the same series. This needs 
no more accurate description than is to be found on the title-page—‘A 
Fantastic Tale.’’ The Macmillan Co., New York. 50 cents each. 


Evenings in Little Russia is a competent translation of Nikolai Gogol’s 
‘Evenings in a Village Near Dikanka.”’ It is a pleasure to be able oc- 
casionally to quote with approval the publisher’s statement concerning a 
book presented ; in this case it runs, ‘‘ the first adequate rendering into 
English of some of the most beautiful passages in Russian literature.’’ 
William S. Lord, Evanston, Ill. $1. 


In his Essentials of American History Thomas Bonaventure Lawlor 
aims to ‘‘ show the part played by all che elements, racial and religious, that 
have made contributions to American history ’’—which is a pretty large 
order for an elementary text-book. But he has succeeded exceptionally 
well in his endeavor to ‘‘ hold the scale evenly balanced on all questions ;”’ 
and the work deserves approval as a whole. Ginn & Co., Boston. $1. 


Bachelor Bigotries, ‘‘compiled by an old maid, approved by a young 
bachelor, illustrated by an ex-bachelor and published by a young married 
man,’’ consists of some hundreds of quotations, mostly cynical, on love, 
marriage and kindred subjects. The book is attractive in form and appear- 
ance, as is customary with the offerings of this publishing house. Paul 
Elder & Co., San Francisco. 


The Anarchist Constitution, as offered by aSan Franciscan who pro_ 
claims himself to be an anarchist, is quite a marvel of crack-brained inge 
nuity. This particular gentleman’s remedy for the evils resulting from 
law is a good deal more law with no effective method of enforcing it. 
Radical Publishing Co., San Francisco. 50 cents. 


A little of the particular brand of humor exploited in I. K. Friedman’s 
Autobiography of a Beggar ought to go a long way. The editor of the 
periodical in which it originally appeared by installments was perhaps 
justified in using it as an oddly-favored spice ; but it was not worth putting 
into book form. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.25. 


Seventeen of Mrs. Steel’s stories of India have been gathered under the 
title Jn the Guardianship of God. Each one of them is worth while, and 
one—though but a tale of a cow in famine time and her old Brahmin 
owner—is simple and touching enough to be called classic. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. $1.50. 


The leading character in E. Phillips Oppenheim’s A Prince of Sinners 
bears about the same relation to real life as one of Ouida’s heroes. The 
story, however, will serve as well as another for an idle hour, especially 
since the sins appear only in retrospect. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
$1.50. 


Solar Heat, Its Practical Applications, by Charles H. Pope, is a record 
of some of the attempts which have been made to harness the sunbeams, 
and an argument in favor of giving concentrated attention to that task. 
Published by the author, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston. $1. 


Roscoe Lewis Ashley offers his American Government as a text-book for 
use in secondary schools. It seems to deserve hearty recommendation for 
that purpose. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1 met. 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 


THE INSTINCT OF DEVELOPMENT. 


OME shrewd philosopher has luminously said: “In a truly 
5) living organism, the instinct of development is wiser 
than the wisdom of the wisest.” This remark is pro- 
foundly true. And if we attempt to ignore it, we invite failure 
to fall upon all our efforts to build California and the West. We 
may scheme and plan, but we shall succeed in the end only as 
our program conforms to the instinct of development springing 
from the heart and soul of things. This being so, nothing is 
more valuable just now than a knowledge of social and economic 
tendencies in this and in other new countries having similar 
problems to solve. Without such knowledge, we may formulate 
plans which appear to be theoretically sound, and even scientific ; 
but if they do not run with the grain of events they can have 
only academic value. In that case, they cannot assist, but only 
impede our progress. The experience of the distinguished men 
who framed the Works Bill is a case in point. Those who lent 
their support to that measure in the utmost good faith were 
amazed to find themselves in the position of leaders without a 
following. The truth was, they tried to run counter to the in- 
stinct of development as it is manifested today throughout the 
length and breadth of the arid region. They failed. And pre- 
cisely the same fate will overtake those who seek to formulate 
an alternative measure, if they proceed in ignorance or disregard 
of the same inexorable instinct. 





During the past few months I have been engaged in en 
work which made it necessary for me to review the suc- STEPS OF THE 
cessive steps by which the western half of the United eee, 
States has slowly advanced to settlement in a hundred years. I 
have satin my library and summoned up all the great figures 
of the past—Lewis and Clark, threading their way through the 
untrodden wilderness from the Mississippi to the mouth of the 
Columbia; Zebulon Pike, invading the wilds of Colorado and 
hanging his name upon its loftiest peak, to remain forever ; 

John Jacob Astor and Ramsay Crooks, building their trading 
post in the farthest corner of Oregoa; Captain Bonneville, ex- 
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ploring the great valleys of the Rockies and beyond; John C. 
Frémont, finding paths to the Pacific; Francis Parkman, fol- 
lowing the Oregon trail, and Richard H. Dana, rounding 
the Horn and coasting the shores of two continents. Then, 
after the explorers and pioneer tourists, I have beheld the 
migration of the English-speaking settlers and home-builders— 
Brigham Young and his fugitive followers; the miners and 
early ranchers who rushed in whenever they caught the glitter 
of gold among the mountains of a dozen nebulous States and 
Territories ; N.C. Meeker and his fellow-colonists of Greeley ; 
the Anaheim, Orange and Riverside settlers who became the 
forefathers of a new era in Southern California. And after 
them, the men of enterprise and of capital who came to build 
railroads, to lay the foundations of big cities, and to take up the 
work of irrigation on a grander scale after it had gone beyond 
the reach of the pioneer tillers of the soil. All these have 
marched before me—the long procession of a century, from 1803 
to 1903. I have heard the creak of their ox-carts, the clatter of 
their horses’ hoofs. I have warmed myself at their campfires, 
and stood with them and gazed into the gloom of darkening 
valleys, up to the somber peaks of mighty mountains, and still 
further up to “‘the serene and shining pathway of the stars.” 
And, as time wore on, I have felt the thrill of the first whistle 
of the locomotive as it broke the stillness of the wilderness, and 
have gloried as man laid his hand on great rivers and made them 
subservient to his control. For if you live in a quiet place, not 
too near to men nor too far from nature, and if you concentrate 
your mind upon some large object of study and of thought, it is 
no difficult matter to make the stream of events turn back and 
flow past you, nor even to associate for a time, in a certain in- 
tangible yet very real sense, with those kindred spirits who 
have gone before. Under such circumstances, you create an 
atmosphere of your own, and find it peopled with those who 
seem almost as palpable as the members of your household, and 
marked with events infinitely more live and interesting than 
those chronicled in the morning paper. In this way I have 
tried to discover the real tendencies of the time as influenced 
by the instinct of development, with particular reference to irri- 
gation. What is the result ? 


en The story of irrigation in the West is a marvelous 
OF SUCCESS paradox of success and failure. The first ditch-builders 
AND FAILURE. were the Mormons. They had no capital save brains 
and muscle. If there had been rich men among them, a 

place to buy provisions and a chance to hire labor, they might 

have proceeded very differently from what they did. The 
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rich men might have taken possession of the streams and, by 
virtue of that strategic advantage, found a way to get large 
areas of land into their private ownership. In that case, the 
settlement of Utah would have been begun with speculation in 
land and water which, if successful, would have produced a few 
water-lords and landlords and a large community of tenant 
farmers. Some of the latter would have bought land and be- 
come independent after awhile, though more would have de- 
generated into hired laborers. But there was neither money, 
provisions nor labor open to hire. Therefore, only one thing 
could be done. All the men must pull off their coats and go to 
digging ditches. The land must be divided into small tracts, 
to be shared among all in proportion to the labor put into the 
effort to bring the indispensable water. The result : codpera- 
tive canals, multitudes of landed proprietors, plenty to eat, no 
water-lords, no landlords—and a degree and diffusion of pros- 
perity (accompanied with a virility of civil, religious and indus- 
trial institutions), at which many good people stand fairly 
aghast. 


The Mormons, ever the best-advertised people in the 


SUCCESS OF 


country, became the teachers of the other early com- COOPERATIVE 


munities which followed them into the West. Settlers 

built their own ditches, individually or collectively. They 
owned the land, tilling it themselves. And so they owned the 
water and distributed it themselves. It was a simple partner- 
ship as to water, and absolute independence as to land. Some- 
times there were only two or three partners, sometimes a few 
score, sometimes a few hundred. But the principle was always 
the same. It was by this means that every State and Territory 
in the arid region obtained its earliest and firmest grasp upon 
the soil. The process went on prosperously for a quarter of a 
century. It paused only when there were no longer opportunities 
within reach of comparatively poor men. In the nature of 
things, there was a limit beyond which struggling settlers could 
not go. They could not invest hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in making the land ready to produce its first sack of grain or 
potatoes. They could not wait years for a return upon their 
labor and investment. But what they could do was done 
bravely, energetically and cheerfully. They pushed their way 
into localities remote from railroads, cities and seaboard. 

Now comes the remarkable part of the story. These codper- 
ative undertakings were almost uniformly successful. There is 
scarcely an instance on record of failure to make a living and 
win a substantial competence on the part of men who owned 
both land and water, and thus became absolute masters of their 
destiny. They settled in some of the most forbidding places, 


EFFORT. 








ABSOLUTE 
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but they prospered. Good business men would have told them 
that they could not hope to succeed without capital, markets, or 
transportation facilities. Aut they did succeed. 


What could have been more natural than that this mar- 


FAILURE OF velous record of success should attract capital into the 


SPECULATION. 


same channel? The larger and better opportunities lay 
far beyond the reach of a class who had only their labor and 
humble savings to invest. Why not give the Eastern and for- 
eign investor a chance? Take these wasting waters of the 
West and capitalize them. Issue stocks and bonds against 
them; sell the securities in the markets of the world; take the 
proceeds and build reservoirs and canals. Let the settlers come 
in and occupy the land. With water, it is worth $25, $50—yes, 
$100—per acre. It will pay good dividends on sucha valuation. 
Let it be sold at these prices, with good, smart interest on de- 
ferred payments. And then let the water be sold and rented. 
What—both? Why, certainly. First, sell a ‘water right,” 
which is the right to rent water. Then proceed to rent it and 
collect annual rates. Ah, what an opportunity was lost when 
those Mormons were turned loose in the desert to work out their 
own destiny! Here are 200,000 of them using water as freely as 
air and sunshine and not paying a red centin tribute to the thrifty 
financiers of New York, Boston and London. It was too late to 
remedy that oversight, but it should not be allowed to occur 
again. 

So the promoters and speculators argued. They issued a pros- 
pectus as alluring as a tale from the Arabian Nights, but there 
was no magic about it, for the facts of success were piled up 
in every Western valley, high as the mountains. The pioneers 
had demonstrated the value of irrigation as a financial propo- 
sition. It only remained for money to come in and do its 
work; then to fold its hands and collect its dividends. And 
money came—but not the dividends. Millions—tens of millions 
—were invested in the new speculation. ‘There was a period 
when anybody could float an irrigation scheme in any market. 
But now no one can do so. A man who went to London with 
California irrigation bonds a few years ago was politely shown 
to thedoor with the remark: ‘‘ Leave them on the pedestal of 
Nelson’s statue in Trafalgar Square. You need not worry—no- 
body will take them.” The remark was approximately correct. 
No enlightened mind would take them and agree to assume the 
responsibility of earning dividends by selling American settlers 
the right to rent melting snow, and of collecting interest for the 
use of God’s singing brooks. Briefly, the speculation was a 
failure -total and irretrievable. There is scarcely an instance 
where the enterprise of owning water apart from land, and sell- 
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ing or renting it to those who till the soil, has returned regular 
and permanent dividends on the actual investment. 


| Is there anybody who desires to take issue with me as to ae 
the facts of history in this matter ? Surely, no one will HISTORIC FACT 

arise to dispute the success of joint ownership of land and SERPOTED ¢ 
water as illustrated by the coéperative organizations all over 
the West. But possibly some one may claim that the private 
speculation, based on ownership of water apart from land, has 
turned out better than I have said. Very well; let such person 
send me a list of successful enterprises, with: full particulars. 
Remember the conditions : a list of enterprises where water was 
owned as a separate commodity to be sold or rented to the land- 
owners, and which paid reasonable dividends regularly and over 
a sufficient period to justify us in considering it thoroughly es- 
tablished, and thus permanent—the dividends to be calculated 
on the basis of actual investment and to be collected from no 
other source than water sales and rentals. Instances can be 
found where promoters have sold out at a profit and unloaded on 
the investing public, but that does not constitute a success in 
the sense of which I am speaking. Other instances may be 
found where enterprises have passed through one or more re- 
ceiverships and thus been able to “ boil out ” a large part of the 
investment and pay a profit to a second or third set of owners, 
obtaining the property at a percentage of the original cost. 
Such cases do not fairly meet my question, of course. They only 
emphasize the point made against the speculation in water. I 
have said that there is “scarcely an instance ” of success in this 
field of enterprise. If there be a few, they represent only the 
proverbial exception to a rule which we all know to be general. 
Let us see just a few of the more conspicuous examples which 
illustrate the rule. 


The famous Riverside settlement in California repre- ae 
sented one of the very earliest departures from the usual STRIKING CASES 
pioneer method of codperative ditch-building. It was in- IN POINT. 
tended to follow the Utah precedent, but the cost proved too 
great and a capitalist had to be found. He was a good capital- 
ist in every sense, but the experiment was not successful. Di- 
vided ownership of land and water simply would not work. One 
interest or the other must dominate. In the end, the many who 
owned and tilled the land bought out the one who owned the 
water. ‘Then came peace and prosperity, and not until then. 
The capitalist in this case did not lose money, if I am correctly 
informed, but he did find that the only possible way to avoid the 
loss of money was to withdraw from the speculation in water. 
For a few years the Bear Valley enterprise at Redlands was 
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everywhere held up as a shining example of the immense profits 
to be got from water speculation. The stock mounted higher 
and higher. ‘‘How far has the Bear jumped today?” they 
asked each other in the London clubs. The day came when the 
Bear jumped down, to rise no more. And after a receivership 
which has lasted ten mortal years, Bear Valley and all the 
ditches in its neighborhood are going into one codperative asso- 
ciation, owned by the men who pick their dividends right off the 
orange trees. They are buying the works for much less than 
they cost and infinitely less than they are worth. Some one has 
paid about three million dollars for ‘‘ experience” in water spec- 
ulation, yet Redlands is bigger, better and brighter than ever. 
Take the great enterprise on the Bear River in Utah, which was 
capitalized at two million dollars. In that case, a splendid sys- 
tem of works was actually completed and everything ready for 
the settler. The settler did not come, but the receiver did. 
And, after hopeless floundering for a number of years, the en- 
terprise fell into the lap of the people who chiefly made Utah 
what it is. I assume they got what Fra Elbertus would describe 
as ‘‘a pretty fairish” bargain. In the meantime, another set 
of investors had graduated from the School of Experience in 
Water Speculation with handsomely engraved diplomas known 
as “‘securities,” chiefly valuable as souvenirs of the wild and 
woolly West. I might take my readers into every State and 
Territory—into almost every valley where capital was induced 
to invest in such undertakings—and we should find the same 
story of failure and disappointment. It is painful to specify, 
but the facts are indisputable. They speak for themselves in 
thunder tones. 








eine einen Why did irrigation enterprise succeed when ownership 
OF THE of land and water was united in the proprietors and 
LAW. tillers of the soil ? Because it accorded with “‘the instinct 
of development” which “‘is wiser than the wisdom of the wisest.” 
Why did irrigation enterprise fail when one set of men owned 
the water and another set of men owned the land? Because it 
failed to accord with that imperious instinct which will not be 
denied. That was the big generic reasonin both cases. There 
were many details, some of which I had intended to set forth, 
and then to apply in the discussion of the irrigation measure 
which the Constructive League will bring forward for the con- 
sideration of the people. But here I am at the end of the 
chapter. The seriesof talks on this general topic, begun last 
month, will be continued until we get to the bottom of the sub- 
ject. Then our readers will be ready for an outline of the meas- 

ure to be offered as a substitute to the Works Bill. 

Wm. E. Smyrue. 
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GLORIOUS OLD AGE. 


RECENT letter from Edward Everett Hale, now in his 
eighty-second year, is a forcible reminder of the beauty 
and dignity of grand oldage. Merely to be old is not neces- 

sarily beautiful or dignified, though it is always a title to re- 
spect. Old age is not equally becoming to all men and women. 
Some minds grow narrow, some tempers sour or sordid. with 
time. But, as a rule, the years appear to deal kindly with the 
good and great. Standing with their faces to the sunset, they 
become better and greater than ever. How often, too, they 
seem proof against the ravages of the years with which other 
people are so often marked! Their eyes do not grow dim, their 
hearing dull, their voices feeble, nor do their hands tremble— 

at least, not the good and great whom I have had the honor to 
behold in the glory of their old age. 

Is it true, after all, that he has most who gives most—that he 
only saves his life who loses his life in the service of others— 
true, I mean, here and now, as well asin the beyond? And is 
it this which makes Edward Everett Hale so lovely, even after 
he has written his ‘‘ Memories of a Hundred Years” and turned 
back to his accustomed tasks? Years ago, when a boy, I could 
not quite comprehend the meaning of Senator Hoar when I heard 
him say in a public address: ‘* Josiah Quincy at ninety, John 
Quincy Adams at eighty, John Greenleaf Whittier at three-score 
and eighteen, were infinitely younger than many a doughface, 
though he have just marched—a little old man—from the 
womb.” I did not know the doughfaces then, nor the young old 
men. Now I have met both. The Senator is right—the old 
men are “infinitely younger.” And Edward Everett Hale, still 
planning and doing for the race, without distinction of color or 
previous condition of servitude, is about the youngest of them 
all. 

A grand old man of our own is Will Green of Colusa. How 
young he seems in comparison with the doughfaces whom he is 
ever stirring to action! Day after day he keeps at his tireless 
work. Others get weary, but not this youth in his glorious 
seventies. Others falter at difficulties, and lose faith in them- 
selves and their fellows, but not this man who has given the 
best of his long life to the service of the people, without money 
and without price. I know men of half his years who have 
already grown gray and bent in chasing dollars. I know men 
of fifty or sixty who look and act much older than Dr. Hale or 
General Green. They certainly have worked no harder, but they 
have worked exclusively for themselves. They have lived within 
narrow horizons. ‘They have never felt the pulse-beat of hu- 
manity. And they are old. Yes, and poor, though rated high 
in Bradstreet’s. And there is Madame Severance. Who says 
she is old ? Her face does not say so nor her voice, her eyes, 
her hand-clasp. What keeps her young, in spite of the years ? 
Is it the fact that her thought is all for others; that she lives 
in a worid of big ideas and constantly lends her effort to the 
doing of big things ? Is it this that makes her so much younger 
than the society women who were born so many years later? I 
can see no other explanation. 
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I know an old gentlemen who lives in a large and beautiful 
house, set in the midst of two acres of valuable city property. 
His banker tells me he is worth at least twenty million dollars, 
perhaps more. He is utterly obscure except for a few blocks 
around his place, and would be there but for the size of his 
house. He was waited upon by a committee some months ago 
and solicited to contribute to a worthy public object. It came 
hard, but at last he gave itup. Do you ask how much? Two 
dollars! And he is ‘‘ worth” twenty million. How ‘ worth” 
it? Is he ‘“‘worth” it to society, to humanity, to the town in 
which he lives, or even to himself ? ** Worth! ’—what a per- 
version of terms! At the same rate of valuation, Edward 
Everett Hale, Will C. Green, Catherine M. Severance, and their 
kind, must be “‘worth ” several billion. 

In no spirit of uncharitableness, but as a means of inspiration 
and encouragement to young men and women who are trying to 
make their lives count, it is well worth while to call attention 
occasionally to these contrasts. We hear enough, if not too 
much, of those who have got rich by making and saving money. 
It is well that we should speak now and then of those who have 
got rich by adding to the sum of human happiness. As they 
stand upon the heights at the end of a long day, they can say 
with that other billionaire, John G. Whittier : 


How softly ebb the tides at will ! 
How fields, once lost or won, 
Now lie behind me green and still 

Beneath a level sun ! 


How hushed the hiss of party hate, 
The clamor of the throng ! 

How old, harsh voices of debate 
Flow into rhythmic song ! 


Let winds that blow from heaven refresh, 
Dear Lord, the languid air ; 

And let the weakness of the flesh 
Thy strength of spirit share. 


And, if the eye must fail of light, 
The ear forget to hear, 

Make clearer still the spirit’s sight, 
More fine the inward ear ! 


Be near me in mine hours of need 
To soothe, or cheer, or warn, 

And down these slopes of sunset lead 
As up the hills of morn! 


How hollow such a prayer coming from the lipsof an old man 
or woman, tottering on the edge of the grave, with nothing in 
their hands, save stocks and bonds and title deeds to landed 
estates! But how rich and eloquent when spoken by those, 
like Whittier, whose whole life has been a battle for human 
rights, and whose influence is toremain a permanent part of the 
wealth of mankind! And what a cheering thought it is that 
none are so poor and humble that they may not accumulate a 
competence like that to be enjoyed in glorious old age! 
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EIGHT YEARS AFTERWARD." 


N the 15th of February, 1895, William E. Smythe, then 

© Executive Chairman of the National Irrigation Congress, 

called on Dr. Edward Everett Hale at his home in Boston 

and solicited his assistance in enlisting settlers for a colony in 
Idaho. 

The object of the colony was to demonstrate the feasibility 
of making homes for the surplus people of Eastern cities on the 
desert lands of the West and thus present an unanswerable argu- 
ment in favor of national irrigation. A tract of land had been 
selected in the Payette Valley of Idaho under a completed 
system of irrigation canals, then owned by a company of New 
York capitalists. The land to be colonized was chiefly owned 
by residents of Idaho, who had taken it up under the Desert 
Land Law as aspeculation. They held it at $20 an acre. 

The site of the colony was twelve miles from the nearest rail- 
road (Oregon Shortline) and an equal distance from the nearest 
town (Payette), and in a locality where practically no settle- 
ment had been made. It was covered with a growth of sage- 
brush, which is the sure index of good soil. 

Dr. Hale instantly consented to help. He gave Mr. Smythe 
letters to a number of leading Bostonians, called a conference 
of public-spirited citizens, and, later, presided over a meeting 
at Paine Memorial Hall. Through his influence, the Boston 
newspapers were induced to give large publicity to the matter. 
The Associated Press telegraphed an account of the meeting 
and colony project throughout the United States. The result 
was a large manifestation of interest, which was particularly 
marked at Chicago. 

Mr. Smythe transferred his campaign to the latter city, and 
in a period of seven weeks formed the Plymouth Society, con- 
sisting of 200 or 300 people. This society sent a committee at 
its own expense to investigate and report upon the colony site 
and plans. The report was most favorable, stating that the 
place was “better than represented,” and that “‘ the colony 
plan is endorsed by practical men familiar with the condition of 
the country.” 

The colony was legally incorporated in June, 1895. A month 
later, the vanguard of settlers went on from Chicago to prepare 
the way for settlement. About forty families were located by 
September. 

The original plan was to have the colony retain the owner- 
ship of the townsite and sell lots for its own benefit rather than 
for speculation ; to have various small industries owned in co- 
operation; to have the farmers live mostly in the village, after 
the Mormon and European method; to encourage diversified 
farming, so that each family might raise what it consumed ; 





*This article was prepared in response to the request of Edward Everett Hale, and after 
the receipt of the latest data from Idaho. It is published here as a matter of general inter- 
est tothose who are following Western development. 
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and to have the Government after the manner of the New Eng- 
land town meeting. 

The colony started off with high hopes. The people liked 
the place and felt equal to the task of homemaking. But 
trouble soon arose between the colonists and the canal company. 
They could not agree as to rates or methods of distributing 
water. It was a time of industrial depression everywhere. But 
the hostility of the colonists to the water-owning corporation 
was not due very largely to the prevailing hard times. 

It represented a much deeper feeling—the irrepressible con- 
flict between the man who owns the land and the interest which 
owns the water without which the land may not be cultivated. 

The New York Company had learned by sad experience that 
money alone will not colonize deserts or make them bloom with 
crops and civilization. Nothing but human labor can do that— 
human labor represented by the proprietors of the soil. So it 
finally agreed to sell out its entire property to the rebellious 
settlers. ‘This property consisted of a magnificent canal system 
which had cost $300,000, and 5,000 acres of fertile land, then 
worth about $100,000, now worth two or three times as much. 
The colony drove a shrewd bargain. It bought the entire prop- 
erty, water and land, for $75,000, and thus became absolute 
master of the situation. The Payette River furnishes a super- 
abundant supply of water and, since acquiring the canals, the 
settlers have extended the system over new areas. They are 
selling their unimproved lands from $35 to $50 per acre, most of 
it at the latter figure. The bargain they drove with the New 
York Company made them a rich community. 

The tide turned almost immediately after the colony obtained 
complete control. Settlers have come rapidly ever since, and the 
whole valley is being colonized. The town of New Plymouth 
has many homes, several stores, and good church and school 
facilities. The census of 1900 showed 281 people in New Ply- 
mouth precinct, which is the town and its immediate neighbor- 
hood. ‘This represents only a portion of the colony, which is 
now distributed over a wide area. But Plymouth has made its 
best growth during the past three years since the census was 
taken. 

During the depression which followed the planting of the 
settlement and the long and trying period of unrest on account 
of the troubles with the New York Company, the original 
plans fell into neglect. They have been revived with the wave 
of prosperity, so that now the colony has a coéperative ice plant, 
a codperative evaporating plant for curing fruit, and other co- 
operative enterprises. The people seem to be working together 
harmoniously. ‘They have made homes, made money and made 
some little history. Their farms are mostly small and in diversi- 
fied production. Apples and prunes are very profitable orchard 
crops. 

Most of the settlers came from large cities. They had a fair 
average capital and are a fine class of people. On the whole, 
the colony succeeded with what it undertook to do and is a 
living example of the possibilities of national conquest in the 


desert. 























THE TRIUMPH OF MODESTO. 


HE great Modesto Irrigation District, like its sister, Tur- 
of lock, which takes water from the same big diverting dam 
in Tuolumne River, is now practically complete. The 
celebration originally planned for this month, has been post- 
poned until April, but the present is a good time to direct atten- 
tion to certain important facts about this particular district. 

From the very beginning of the agitation for public irriga- 
tion works, down to the present time—a period of over fifteen 
years—Modesto has been the battle-ground of the movement. 
If poetic justice demanded the success of one district above an- 
other, it was this one. And for these reasons: 

It was the economic situation in Modesto which created the 
first strong popular demand for a district law. The opportunity 
for a large work of reclamation was almost ideal. No place 
was ever better fitted to sustain a dense population living on 
small, diversified farms. The land is very fertile and, for the 
most part, presents a beautiful slope for irrigation and for the 
natural drainage so essential to it. The climate admits of the 
production of the widest variety of crops. By rail, it is but four 
hours from San Francisco, with its great market and shipping 
facilities. It enjoys water transportation as well as railroad. 
The Modesto country ought to be one of the most prosperous 
spots on earth. 

But a large proportion of the land is owned in great farms, 
which formerly returned a fortune every year from crops of 
grain. When world-wide conditions changed all this, the 
owners of small farms could ne longer make a living. Their 
only hope lay in irrigation and a different class of production. 
The people of the towns were also suffering from the fall in the 
price of wheat and were ready to join in an irrigation move- 
ment. The big landowners stood in the way. The man who 
owns thousands of acres cannot irrigate successfully, as a rule, 
and objects to paying taxes to enable other people to get benefits 
which he does not himself desire. No private enterprise would 
build enormous works on the Tuolumne with the certainty that 
the major portion of the land would never patronize them. The 
people who wanted water had the votes, but the people who did 
not want water had the property, and so controlled the situa- 
tion. What was to be done ? 

Modesto sent C. C. Wright to the Legislature to solve the 
problem, if he could. He framed the celebrated district law 
which bears his name. It was enacted in 1887. It gave the 
majority of voters the right to create an irrigation district and 
levy taxes for the purpose on all the property within its bound- 
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aries. They could also acquire by condemnation, if necessary, 
private property essential to the undertaking. The passage of 
this law completely reversed the situation as it had formerly 
existed. The man with 50,000 acres now had no more to say 
than the man with one acre, or even than the resident of a 
town owning no property whatever. A district was speedily 
organized, bonds voted, and the work begun. 

The big landowners thought the law utterly unjust and hoped 
that it was illegal. Although districts had sprung up every- 
where, and appearances indicated that C. C. Wright had solved 
the irrigation problem for all of California, the big landowners 
proceeded to fight the new law in the courts. Defeated in Cali- 
fornia, they appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. There they were represented by Joseph H. Choate, 
among others, and opposed by Benjamin Harrison, C. C. Wright 
and others. The litigation threw a shadow over the whole de- 
velopment in California, demoralizing some districts and delay- 
ing others. The decision, when it came at last, was in favor of 
the law. The right of a majority of the people to tax those 
owning a majority of the property, in order to effect results 
which they thought for the good of the greatest number, was 
declared constitutional by the highest court of the land. 

But the Battle of Modesto was not yet over. The general 
law might be sound ; it did not follow that this particular dis- 
trict had complied with it in every respect. Technicalities 
could still be spun—thin as spider’s web, perhaps, yet admirably 
suited for court-rooms. And then it was possible to delay or 
defeat the sale of bonds, to hinder the collection of taxes, to 
impede the administration of the district. Nothing that inge- 
nuity could suggest was neglected in the effort to nullify the 
will of the people and reverse the ruling of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Years came and went, but no water flowed upon the lands of 
Modesto. Babies grew to stalwart youths or fair maidens— 
youths became voters and maidens blossomed into motherhood. 
Still the issue remained unsettled. The opponents of the dis- 
trict would not desist ; its friends would not surrender. It was 
one of those stubborn affairs which only time could end or cure. 
And at last, time has done her patient work. The district is 
completed. Everybody pays taxes. The land is being sub- 
divided. Thousands will live where hundreds lived before. 
And, whatever the outcome of the law in other localities, where 
natural conditions were less favorable, or human wills less de- 
termined, C. C. Wright is sure of one monument that any man 
might envy—a monument of living green, with roots that go 
deep and branches that extend wide and high. 

At some later date, our readers may be interested to learn 
more of the sister districts, Modesto and Turlock, especially 
on their physical side. The present article is a leaf from 
the history of our own times, which is especially appropriate 
just now, because of the successful ending of a struggle which 
will be historic in Western annals. 
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A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


HIS magazine is read by a good many thousand of the 
or most public-spirited men and women in the West. Many 
of them are in the larger cities, but a goodly number are 
distributed among small towns and villages where there are 
not too many opportunities for intellectual improvement and 
entertainment. That is only another way of saying that society 
is less perfectly organized in the small places than in the large 
ones. 

In San Francisco and Los Angeles, no matter what your par- 
ticular form of intellectual interest, you will find a club of con- 
genial spirits to which you may belong. Art, literature. 
economics, religious speculation or what not—they are all 
represented. And there are also many organizations to develop 
different forms of local improvement. The Constructive League 
has plans for pushing its work in these larger cities, partly by 
the enrollment of an independent membership, partly by affilia- 
tion with existing societies. Its organizers are already busy 
with this branch of the work. But in scores of smaller places, 
ranging from cities as large as Stockton and Fresno down to 
the very newest communities in the delta of the Colorado, the 
situation is different. In nearly all such places, the oppor- 
tunity to form a local Constructive Club is an invitation for the 
people to do something which is now being largely neglected. 
And what is this ** something ?” 

First of all, to make their own town more lovely in every 
sense of the term. 

Next, to study the various ideas now before the public that 
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look to the social and economic upbuilding of State and nation. 
In a word, everything that truly answers to the definition of 
the word ‘‘ constructive.” . 

Finally, to assist in shaping specific measures (as a new irri- 
gation law) to be presented to the Legisbature at the proper 
time, and to do what they can to induce the political parties to 
which they belong to fight their future battles on lines of 
worthy public policies that really mean something to us and to 
those who shall succeed to our duties of citizenship. 

If the League had no purpose except the first one—to make 
each city, town and hamlet more lovely and more livable—it 
would be well worth while to establish a local club in each com- 
munity. But most good men and women want to have a part in 
shaping the larger issues with which the future must deal. The 
debating club is a wonderful school, and the village lyceum has 
made glorious history. Let it be revived in all its old-time 
vigor and contribute to the growth of a healthy public sentiment. 

But how is the thing to be done ? It is only possible where 
a live man or woman can be found to take the lead. There are 
plenty to follow, but few tolead. It is a noble opportunity for 
any man or woman, young or old. Here we are at the beginning 
of a new century, living in new States which are to make new 
history. It is time for new leaders, new movements, new 
thoughts. It is easy to be nobody, but far pleasanter to be 
somebody. 

This article is written in the hope that a lot of people will 
write to the President of the League and offer to take up the 
work where they live. If you did not read the new Constitution 
in last month’s magazine read it now, and see if it does not 
outline a work in which you would like to engage. If you 
can get members, the League will pay you a commission out of 
the fees you collect. In that way you can be paid for your 
time. But your real compensation will come in another form. 
It will be the satisfaction you take in helping to make 
things better for us all. It is a poor religion, a poor political 
party, a poor society of any kind, which cannot do that. And 
it is a poor citizen of the Republic, especially of the Western 
part of it, who cannot contribute his or her share to such a 


result. 

If you are ready to help, let us hear from you at once. 

The day will come when you will be glad to say: *‘I was one 
of the early members of the Constructive League. I helped to 
make my town a beautiful home-spot. I lent a hand in lifting 
my political party out of the ruts of mere office-mongering and 
starting it off on the broad highway of public usefulness. And 
I did my share to plant a civilization among these mountains 
and valleys which was the glory of my century, and which sent 
out an influence that helped to raise the standard of living for 
all mankind.” 








